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Letters 


A Nobel Idea 
To the Editor: 


In the April 15 issue I am spoken of as 
“exploring the molten possibilities of his 
lead medium.” 

I don’t work in lead. My interests re- 
quire a material of the greatest possible 
tensile strength. Lead has no _ tensile 
strength. Its an end product of a chemical 
disintegration: it’s a kind of fecal matter 

. its advantage is that it doesn’t cor- 
rode except its users. For them its a 
poison with few compensations. 

I work in steel. While steel is not con- 
ventionally considered a noble metal, it is 
really the most noble, and in suitable cir- 
cumstances and forms may be transmuted 
into gold. 

Albert Terris 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 
In the April 15 Digest there was a repro- 
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and features.... 


duction of a painting of mine labeled 
“Self Portrait”. Just for the record please 
note that the title is incorrect. The paint- 
ing was one of a number of studies of 
people made in 1913-14 in Provincetown. 
In this case the subject was a merchant 
seaman. 

Stuart Davis 

New York, N. Y. 
[N.B. The picture in question was labeled 
incorrectly by the dealer in whose gallery 
it was recently exhibited. No effort was 
made by the dealer to confirm whether the 
picture was a self-portrait of the artist.] 


To the Editor: 
Regarding your Creative Group review, 
Herb Hack’s “Hollow” should have read 
Herb Aach’s “Apollo.” 
Creative Galleries 
New York, N. Y. 


. a look at the summer art colonies... 


.. reviews 


Chinese Art Treasures 
Hidden during World War II in Chung- 
king caves and pulled out just ahead of 
the invading Red Chinese armies, a collec- 
tion of Chinese art treasures—the Chinese 
National Art Collection—which has been 
in Formosa for the past two years, will be 
brought to the U. S. for exhibition this 
year. First showing will probably be at the 
National Gallery in Washington about 
October 10, according to a statement by 
Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese ambassador 
to the U. S. and a trustee of the collection. 

A selection of 200 of the finer examples 
of Chinese art will be made from the 
10,000 items in the collection, some of them 
more than 3,000 years old. None of the 
selection has been seen in this country 
before. Half of the works to be shown 
will be paintings. 

After Washington, the collection will 
move to the Metropolitan Museum. 
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SCHREIBER e MARSH 
OTHER MODERN ARTISTS 


XIX CENTURY WORKS 

HENNER @ ZIEM @ INNESS 
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AND OTHERS 


| A Bronze Group by Rodin 


and a Head by Epstein 


Dr. STEPHEN GOODYEAR 
GEORGE GRANT 
AND OTHER OWNERS 
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Who's News 


Sculptor Nancy Proskauer Dryfoos is the 
chairman for the art show to be held next 
fall in New York marking the American 
Jewish Tercentenary. .. . Theodore Bren- 
son is the new art department chairman 
at the New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick. . . . Sam Kootz’s New 
York gallery will close June 15 and the 
Cape Cod branch, Provincetown, will be 
open during July and August. ... Harry 
Salpeter is also opening a branch gallery 
in Provincetown that will remain open 
through the middle of September showing 
the work of his New York gallery’s regu- 
lar artists.... 


Gloria Layton, once popular model of both 
painters and sculptors, who posed for 
Daniel Chester French’s last work, “Andro- 
meda”, has emerged as an artist in her 
own right and is exhibiting one of her 
paintings in the current 129th annual of 
the National Academy of Design—“Easter 
Bonnet”. 


Curator of Prints and Drawings at the 
Art Institute, Carl Schniewind will assem- 
ble about 125 American drawings which 
will be shown in Europe next summer and 
fall. This will in part duplicate the Ameri- 
can section of the notable exhibition of 
contemporary drawings from 12 countries 
which he formed in 1952, and will provide 
the first comprehensive European showing 
of such material. The new show will open 
in Aix-en-Provence in July, later go to 
Grenoble, and to Paris in the fall. 


Who Won 


At the 47th annual of Indiana Artists ex- 
hibition, to May 30, held in the John Her- 
ron Art Museum, Indianapolis, prize 
awards went to John Laurent ($300); Don- 
ald C. Robertson ($200); Louis T. Pop- 
cheff’s ($150); Harry A. Davis’ ($100); 
David H. Hadley ($100); Anita Heister- 
kamp ($100); sculpture prizes went to 
W. E. Moore ($150) and Anthony’s Lauck 
($50). . . . Artists who have the Guggen- 
heim awards for 1954 are: Kenneth Calla- 
han, Seattle; Naum Gabo, Middlebury, 
Conn.; Edward L. Haber, Lockport, N. Y.; 
Joseph L. Lasker, Urbana, Ill.; Harold 
Paris, New York; Bernard Perlin, New 
York; Henry Rox, South Hadley, Mass.; 
John Williams Taylor, Shady, N. Y. and 
Adja Yunkers, New York. Awards in art 
history were made to Dr. Richard Bern- 
heimer, Bryn Mawr; Dr. Jane Costello, 
New York University; Dr. Sydney J. Freed- 
berg, Wellesley College; Dr. Frederick 
Hartt, Washington University, St. Louis, 
and Dr. Charles Seymour, Jr., Yale Univer- 
sity. Total grants of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation are more 
than one million dollars to assist 243 
Americans to carry on their studies. Later 
this year, grants will be made to citizens 
of the other American Republics, of the 
Republic of the Philippines, Canada and of 
the British Caribbean area. ... at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts’ 3rd biennial 
exhibition of prints and drawings Paul 
Laporte and Ivan Majdrakoff won top 
honors with a linoleum print and an ink 
drawing respectively. They were selected 
by Jakob Rosenberg, curator of prints at 
the Fogg Museum. 


Nancy Ranson is the new president of 
the Brooklyn Society of Artists. Other 
officers are Charles Seide and Ruth Taylor, 
vice-presidents; Elizabeth Erlanger, re- 


cording secretary; Jenny Fohr, corres- 
ponding secretary, and James Richter, 
treasurer ... Maud Riley has joined the 


staff of the Art Institute of Chicago as 
editor of The Quarterly and the Annual 
and will produce the Institute’s TV pro- 
grams for Channel 11 and commercial TV. 
She takes the job June l.... 


The Sam Kootz Gallery has taken on sculp- 
tor Herbert Ferber to its regular roster of 
artists .. . Edwin J. Hipkiss, for 35 years 
curator of the department of decorative 
arts at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
has retired .. . Will Barnet, who has lived 
and taught in New York for many years, 
is having a first one-man show at the Boris 
Mirski Gallery in Boston this month. He 
comes originally from “down east” and 
studied at the Boston Museum School... 
In the annual open oil exhibition of the 
National Arts Club the gold medal was 
awarded to Chen Chi, the bronze medal 
to Lamar Dodd and three honorable 
mentions to John R. Grabach, Alexan- 
der Farnham and Ogdon M. Pleissner, ,, 


Thomas Hart Benton’s murals, “Arts of 
Life in America”, for many years owned 
by the Whitney Museum, have been ac- 
quired and are being exhibited by the 
Art Museum of the New Britain Insti- 
tute, New Britain, Conn. . . . jury of 
selection for the 5th New England show 
of the Silvermine Guild of Artists, Nor- 
walk, Conn., will be Gordon Washburn, 
director of the Carnegie Institute; 
Umberto Romano, New York painter; 
Dorothy Adlow, Boston critic; Rhys 
Caparn, and Nathaniel Kaz, New York 
sculptors . . . Herbert P. Weissberger 
has been named curator of the new dec- 
orative arts division of the Carnegie 
Institute . . . Louis Bouche and Ross 
Morfett have been commissioned to do 
four large murals for the hall of the 
Eisenhower Foundation, Abilene, Kans., 
under terms of the Mary Gertrude Ab- 
bey Bequest. The murals will depict the 
historical events in the career of the 
President. 


Lester O. Schwartz, artist in residence 
of Ripon College will conduct an eight 
week art course at Marbary Hills Sun- 
mer Sketch Club, Green Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. 


The second annual spring art studio and 
seminar held earlier this month at the 
Minneapolis School of Art featured a work 
shop by Josef Albers which was attended 
by teachers and students from all parts 
of Minnesota. The seminar is held in coop- 
eration with the University of Minnesota. 


Associated Chinese Artists 

Mi Chou, a new gallery devoted to con- 
temporary Chinese artists has been opened 
at 320-B West 81st Street at Riverside 
Drive. The gallery will be open to the 
public Thursday and Friday from 6:30 to 
9:30 p.m. and: on Saturday and Sunday 
from 1:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


Art Outdoors 

The 45th Washington Square Outdoor Art 
Exhibit is being held in and around Wash- 
ington Square in Greenwich Village 
through June 138. With the new space 
made available to the show, close to 40 
artists will be exhibiting. Prize winners 
will be on display during the entire period 
of the show. 


Correction 

In your April 15th issue, your reviewer 
of the National Academy show was kind 
enough to refer to my painting, Columbus 
Circle. However, the name of the painter 
is Anthony Toney not Mark Toney as It 
dicated by your reviewer. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Paintings and Lithographs 
Theo 
KERG 


Through June 12th 


GALERIE de BRAUX 
1718 Locust Street 





GROUP 


Carles Remenick Keene 
Nelson Day Dunbar 
Merrick Ward Weinstein 
Reddick St. Julien Piper 

Le Bow Fujita 


May | -June | 


DUBIN GALLERIES 


2016 Locust Street 


through May 29 


YVONNE 


THOMAS 


PHILADELPHIA'S 
only avant garde 
1429 spruce street 


Exhibition of Oils 


Watercolors and Serigraphs 


by 


STEWART WHEELER 


to June 3 


Cergl lush gallery 


2007 Walnut Street 





The Spectrum 


Bruges Discovered 





Special Belgian Supplement 

ART DIGEST presents a special section in this num- 
ber commencing on page 11 devoted to the art of 
Belgium, an area of contemporary art that has been 
long neglected in this country. In addition to a com- 
prehensive survey of modern Belgian art and a 
review of a current New York exhibition of contem- 
porary Belgians, there are articles on Rubens, Belgian 
Congo Sculpture and a review of Erwin Panovsky’s 
monumental new book, “Early Netherlandish Paint- 
ers.” Thanks are due to the Belgian Government 
Information Center and to Intercultural Publications, 


| Inc. of The Ford Foundation for their cooperation, 





A Note from the Belgian Embassy 

The price of glory is sometimes high. The prestige 
of the two great schools of painting Belgium has pro- 
duced in the past—the school of the Flemish primi- 
tives and later the outburst of creative vitality which 
started with Rubens and van Dyck—has overshadowed 
recent talents to such an extent that outstanding Bel- 


gian painters of the 19th century and our our present | 


time are scarcely known to the American public. 
The initiative of ART DIGEST in presenting a 


panorama of Belgium’s contemporary art trends is a | 


timely and indeed a happy one. A series of remark- 
able painters, under the guidance of James Ensor 
whose historical significance has already received | 
world recognition, have made the Belgian school of 
art of today one of the most diversified and interest- | 
ing of Europe. 

It is fitting therefore that the attention of our | 
American friends be drawn to this particular develop- 
ment in the expression of modern art to which this 
country has contributed so much. 


Baron Silvercruys, 
Belgian Ambassador 
to the United States. 








— | 





Some years ago I discovered Bruges, 
or so it seemed. It was a personal 
discovery, and, although time was 
short, a new world was opened—a 
Flemish world and a new art world. 

For many centuries Belgium has 
had an important place in the art 
world and has made valuable con- 
tributions to the international ex- 
change of ideas. While planning the 
special articles on Belgium for this 
issue of ART DIGEST, I remembered 
my experience of discovery. 

The medieval city of Bruges 
bridged the centuries and created an 
understanding of art that I had not 
known before. While there, art sud- 
denly became a part of history, of 





life, and of every day. Swans floating 
on canals, statuettes on building cor- 
ners, old churches, the market place, 
paintings by Memling and Jan Van 
Eyck, and the Belgian landscape seen 
from the tower at the central square 
were part of the panorama. 

All aspects of Bruges were inter- 
related, and none appeared capable 
of existing independently. Belgian 
art, lace-making, architecture, and 
industry formed an entity and were 
meaningful as I walked through nar- 
row alleys and climbed the tower's 
365 steps. 

Bruges, perhaps more than any 
city I have seen, shows the relation- 
ship of all art, abstract or realistic, 


Left to right: Jonathan Marshall, publisher, ART DIGEST; Peter A. De Maerel, com- 
mercial manager of Sabena Belgian Air Lines in the U. S. and Canada, Fernand J. 
Martens, U. S. manager for Sabena. In the background is Paul Delvaux’s painting, 
“Nocturne” on view at the Stable Gallery exhibition of contemporary Belgian painters. 
Mr. De Maerel has the largest private collection of Delvaux’s paintings in this country. 
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to life and to the environment in 
which art is created. It also shows 
that art as part of international cul- 
ture is able to transcend national 
porders.—J.M. 


Korean Chorus 


We heard the Korean Orphans 
Chorus the other day. The singing 
was excellent and it was a very mov- 
ing experience. Howard Rusk speak- 
ing afterwards, however, made us 
realize how lucky Americans are. 

Rusk described conditions in Korea 
and the rebuilding job that is taking 
place. He told one story which was 
particularly dramatic. When the com- 
munists left Seoul during the war, 
their last act was to destroy all of 
the instruments in the music college 
—they smashed 50 pianos. 

Korea was devastated by war. 
Among the rebuilding jobs being 
undertaken is the creation of a new 
educational system and plant. There 
are almost no supplies for students 
or teachers, and art supplies are al- 
most unknown today. As a contribu- 
tion to world peace and understand- 
ing, and as a gesture of friendship, 
we urge our readers to donate art 
supplies and books to the Korean 
Relief Fund. 


Banking Art 


We sent our man Cobalt to the open- 
ing of a new branch of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank. Although he had 
no money in his pocket, Cobalt was 
welcomed enthusiastically by a Mr. 
Williams, who turned out to be a 
vice-president, and who took him on 
a grand tour of vaults and offices. 

High point of the tour was the 
main lobby with five historical murals 
by Edward Trumbull, who was also 
in charge of decorating the bank. Our 
man found himself more interested 
in the history depicted and the idea 
of decorating a bank than in the art 
itself. He was told that it makes the 
bank “especially attractive to the 
women depositors.” 

Mr. Williams said that the idea 
was to make the branch a friendly 
place and to bring art to banking. 
Cobalt thinks that the world would 
be a happier place if more businesses 
thought about aesthetics in offices 
and factories. To show his faith he 
has begun saving dimes. 


T.V. At the Met 


A new era in art was inaugurated 
last week by the Metropolitan Mu- 
Seum of Art and the National Broad- 
casting Company when they produced 
the first art color television show 
from the Met. 

Although color television is still in 
an experimental stage, the program 
demonstrated its possibilities for art 
education and appreciation. Com- 
Menting beforehand Francis Henry 
Taylor, the museum director, said, 
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Three views of Bruges 


“this is a revolutionary step in mak- 
ing art available to all people.” 

Mr. Taylor, Theodore Russeau, Jr., 
Curator of Paintings, and N.B.C. an- 
nouncer Ben Grauer discussed many 
of the museum’s important master- 
pieces dating from a 4000 year-old 
Egyptian work to 19th century paint- 
ings. 

The program served as an opening 
of the museum’s new Grace Rainey 
Rogers Auditorium; however, future 
television programs will probably be 
on a simpler scale from a studio ad- 
joining the auditorium. This will 
undoubtedly reduce production prob- 
lems which were great—over 30 staff 
members of the museum were in- 
volved. 

Among the many problems were 
continuity on a journey through the 
galleries, protecting paintings from 
heat, and of course obtaining accu- 
rate color reproduction. The greatest 
future obstacle, however, will be cost, 
which is still extremely high. 

The works shown included among 
others paintings by Rembrandt, Cé- 
zanne, Breughel, van Gogh, Homer, 
and El Greco, a Chinese statue, Mi- 
chelangelo drawing, German armor, 
and a Greek bronze horse. 

The program was also received in 
black and white on a national hook- 
up. It was produced by Robert Graff 
and directed by Craig Allen.—J.M. 


Conservation 


America’s wilderness has served as 
the inspiration for many artists. It 
is vanishing at a frightening speed. 

In this age of the teeming metrop- 
olis, assembly lines, atom bombs and 
tension, with leisure time increasing, 
man has found a greater need for 
both artistic expression and recrea- 
tion. 

Unfortunately neither the state 





legislatures nor Congress have clearly 
recognized recreation as an import- 
ant national need. By failing to com- 
prehend the problem they are per- 
mitting a destruction of our recrea- 
tional and scenic resources which will 
affect mankind for hundreds of years 
to come. 

With its awe-inspiring canyons, 
unusual rock formations and un- 
tamed animal life, Dinosaur National 
Monument in western Colorado is 
one of America’s most magnificent 
scenic areas. Its name comes from 
the many dinosaur skeletons that 
have been found in the area and 
which are now displayed in museums 
throughout the world. 

Despite the fact that letters ar- 
rived in a ratio of nine to one in 
opposition to flooding Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, the House subcom- 
mittee approved construction of a 
dam. Although other dam sites are 
available as shown in the depart- 
ment’s own reports, it appears that 
hydroelectric interests convinced the 
Secretary of the Interior to recom- 
mend the dam. This is particularly 
significant in that it is the first such 
invasion of a national monument. It 
is a dangerous precedent which could 
lead to the ultimate destruction of 
our scenic resources. 

We believe that national parks and 
monuments are part of our culture. 
It takes many centuries for great 
forests to grow and longer for un- 
usual geological features to be 
formed—they can be destroyed by a 
stroke of the pen. America will be 
a desolate place if it loses its scenic 
features and becomes a desert of 
cities and suburbs. 

Nature’s beauty must be protected. 
We urge our readers, regardless of 
where they live, to write to their 
congressmen opposing the invasion 
of Dinosaur National Monument. 


. Kyle Morris: “Blue and Black” 

. Kenzo Okada: “Solstice” 

Ralph S. Du Casse: “Strahutchi” 

. Jose Guerrero: “Three Blues” 

. William P. Morehouse: “Vertical 53-4” 
. Matta: “Syllables of Spring” 
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Guggenheim Sampler 


Abstract painting comes of age in a museum 
exhibition of fifty-four younger Americans 


by Sam Hunter 


The keenly anticipated Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
selection of “Younger American Painters” — 54 artists, 
one painting each—now takes its place on the walls where 
the “younger” Europeans were recently hung. In a sense 
the American selection has been more daring; with it, 
Mr. Sweeney has not felt compelled, as he did with his 
Europeans, to “educate” a public by introducing artists 
of stature abroad who were, however, little familiar here. 
The American show has not been inhibited by the buga- 
bears of name and reputation; Mr. Sweeney, as he puts 
it, has “followed his own nose” and has been guided by 
“sensibility rather than conscience.” The old chestnuts of 
museum annuals are given short shrift—all the advan- 
tage is on the side of new talent. The results are spirited, 
fresh, and best of all, rich in discoveries. If the show 
is almost exclusively non-representational, that indicates 
not so much the director’s point of view, as a fact of 
American painting life; Mr. Sweeney holds that the ap- 
parently niggling representational group presents a fair 
proportion of those painting styles in the whole picture 
of contemporary American art. 

Exclusive attention to new talent in single examples is 
apt to be misleading, and so Mr. Sweeney has wisely 
balanced the exhibition by including a number of artists 
with national and international reputations — Hyman 
Bloom, Morris Graves, and a group of the regular exhibi- 
tors from among the so-called abstract expressionists. 
Seeing their abstract paintings particularly in the context 
of lively and competitive young talent is most instructive. 
I was satisfied that Pollock, Kline, de Kooning, Gottlieb, 
Baziotes et al are more than durable, are, indeed, com- 
manding presences. There is the authority of Jackson 
Pollock’s rhythms in Ocean Grayness (1953), making the 
strongest possible case for the New York School; the 
elegance and forcefulness of Gottlieb’s laconic ciphers in 
his narrow, vertical panel; Baziotes’s stylish, beautifully 
executed Flame (1954), and excellent examples by Kline 
and de Kooning, and by James Brooks, who is contriving 
to work himself up into the pantheon, sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, by depending too much on sheer ingenuity. 



















On an equal footing, and to me one of the most powerful 
statements in the show, is a new Matta, Syllables of 
Spring; full of content, it is a wonderful oddity whose 
psychological and even scatalogical overtones reminded 
me of a convulsive Bosch landscape. In the first rank, 
too, were Philip Guston’s Painting #1, a triumph of pure 
painterly sensibility in coral pinks that summoned up the 
late Monet, and Kenzo Okada’s Solstice (1954) ; drenched 
in atmosphere and most evocative in a veiled oriental way, 
it adds a wholly original inflection to this group of first 
rate abstractions. Its tender color, economy and finesse 
are remarkable. Also shown to advantage are Bloom and 
Graves, whose Young Gander Ready for Flight is a rever- 
ential, personal image that avoids the preciosity of his 
recent work. Glasco’s large brilliant canvas proves again 
that decoration can achieve the intensity of art; and 
Jimmy Ernst’s stick-like shapes, blacks on more black, 
is a subtle and satisfying affair, even if the forms seem 
developed on an engineer’s drafting board. 

The greatest impact for me was reserved for a group 
of San Francisco paintings; none of the artists is much 
over 30 and all are of relatively obscure reputation, at 
least in this part of the country. They seem not only in 
command of that most fluid and treacherous of abstract 
idioms, abstract expressionism, where a miss is as good 
as a mile, but are no less astonishing for their individual- 
ity, and above all, for their refinement. They whisper 
rather than shout. The genuine—and not unhealthy—vio- 
lence of de Kooning, Kline and Pollock has been tempered 
by a kind of philosophic calm, by the intrusion of atmos- 
phere and mood, of unobvious, fugitive effects that sug- 
gest oriental landscape painting. Whether these young 
talents will peter out in over-refinement is a question that 
needn’t be posed now; for the moment they are making 
their own discoveries. 

Among these excellent San Francisco artists are: Kyle 
Morris, whose delicate blue-grays and whites make a 
rhythmic snowfall of shapes of a suavity comparable to 
Riopelle’s; Ralph Du Casse—an elegant arrangement of 

[continued on page 31] 
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son: 


Marc Mendel 


“Cafe” 


Constant Permeke: 





Henri Evenepoel: “Sunday stoll at Saint Cloud” 


A Survey: 
Modern Belgian Painting 


by Jan-Albert Goris 


In 1888, James Ensor painted his largest canvas, The 
Entry of Christ into Brussels. He produced this extraordi- 
nary, bold fantasy which in spirit and in technique went 
against the grain of every artistic trend at the time, in 
complete solitude, and it took at least three decades before 
the power of this great painting, with its prophetic use 
of plastic violence, its vaguely revolutionary spiritual 
implications, exerted an influence on the Belgian school. 
All of Ensor’s work was an attack against the clever 
academicism and the rather weak impressionism of his 
contemporaries but Ensor was a perverse imp who lived 
in a world strictly his own, filled with macabre harpies, 
skeletons and grimacing masks, self-centered to the ex- 
treme: he never became the master of a school and he 
survived the creative outburst of his youth for nearly 
half a century, repeating himself endlessly and, at times, 
giving the impression of delivering parodies of what 
had been his greatest works, a spectacle that recalls pain- 
fully the last efforts of John Barrymore, caricaturing at 
the end of his life his own noblest classical productions. 

On the eve of the 20th century, the only painter who 
could have become his equal and whose spiritual equip- 
ment consisted of a mixture of strength and graceful- 
ness unique in the Belgian atmosphere, died at the age 
of 27. Henri Evenepoel (1872-1899), who is completely 
unknown in the U. S., had undergone the influence of 
Lautrec, Forain and Steinlen, but his personality was 
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already clearly marked and his style had acquired a defi- 
nite, impressive form. 

Around 1910, the first grouping of a number of artists 
originated in a small Flemish village, St. Martens- 
Laethem. It was the birthplace of Belgian expressionism 
and it offered this peculiarity that it consisted of spon- 
taneous, friendly cooperation without any leadership 
being expected from any of the members. The painters 
varied considerably in temperament, talent and inspira- 
tion. The dominant trend, however, was expressionism 
and the greatest figure among these artists was undoubt- 
edly Constant Permeke (1886-1952). His production, like 
his style and personality, was gigantic and although at 
times endangered by negligence and bravadoccio, the 
greatest part of his oeuvre must be reckoned with the 
best that expressionism has produced in Europe. He drew 
his subjects from rural Flanders and created a world of 
extremely earthy, violent, brutal and explosive figures 
which provoked his admirers to call him “le Dieu le Pére 
de la peinture flamande.” 

Although this praise in its grotesque exaggeration did 
disservice to the evaluation of his majestic talent, it 
is quite obvious, now that sober judgment can be passed, 
that he was endowed not only with a vitality quite unique 
but that his apparent primitiveness was often nothing 
but a screen for his basic tenderness and his uncommon 
penetration of the human heart and the condition of 
man. Besides, he was a lyricist of sweeping enthusiasm: 
in his powerful landscapes and marines, he employs a 
coloring in which the heaviest tones are subtly balanced 
by the most delicate ones. While Ensor’s direct influence 
on younger painters was only sporadic and without great 
significance, Permeke dominated the scene for many 
years and put his stamp on the beginning of many a 

[continued on page 33| 
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Book jackets: Belgian Government 
Information Service 


The Belgian Information Center 


Peter Paul Rubens: “The Child Jesus 
Crowning St. Catherine,” The Toledo Museum of Art 


Sets a Standard in Art Activities 


Art historian, novelist, political specialist, the versatile 
Jan-Albert Goris has been the director of the Belgian 
Government Information Center in New York since its 
inception in 1941. During this period he has been respon- 
sible for creating and administering a unique govern- 
ment-sponsored cultural activity, outstanding for the 
scope and distinction of its art publications. 


Among the 30 fine small monographs and pamphlets 
issued by Mr. Goris’ organization are “Negro Art in the 
Belgian Congo,” by Leon Kochnitsky; “Modern Painting 
in Belgium,” by Alex Saikin; “Art Treasures of Belgium” 
by Marguerite Devigne; and a number of booklets by 
Mr. Goris himself on art of the past and present in his 
native land. In addition the Information Center has pro- 
duced booklets on Belgian letters, music and the theater. 
All these publications have been written by specialists in 
the field, usually Belgians, but in some cases (Leon Koch- 
nitsky) by writers who have taken on American citizen- 
ship, or by foreign writers who have a special interest 
in Belgian life. 

The whole program is apparently part of an official 
government attitude of warm interest and support of the 
arts; recently, for example, a set of 40 monographs with 
color illustrations, and between hard covers, has been 
issued on all of this country’s prominent contemporary 
artists. The relatively low price of these monographs was 
only possible by virtue of an enlightened act of govern- 
ment subsidy. 


Mr. Goris’ program was an outgrowth of such official 
attitudes, aided and abetted by his own passion for the 
arts. (In the past he has been director of the section of 
fine arts in Antwerp, and professor in that city at the 
National Institute of Fine Arts.) Shortly after coming to 
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the United States, Mr. Goris began working on a book 
with the Flemish art specialist, Julius S. Held (see page 
13), “Rubens in America,” published in 1947 by Pantheon. 
Simultaneously he was introducing the subject of art 
discreetly in his Information Center’s magazine, “News 
from Belgium.” In recent years his program of indepen- 
dent publications has come to full flower. 

All of interest, they vary from straight translations of 
modern poetry, without the benefit of much introduction 
to the material, to intensive surveys of some limited area 
of Belgian culture—Leon Kochnitsky’s lively mixture of 
ethnological erudition and esthetic insight in his “Negro 
Art in the Belgian Congo.” Along with the rather suc- 
cinct treatment in these publications’, the Information 
Center has also embarked on a more comprehensive job 
of scholarship. Mr. Goris is now completing research on 
a monumental survey of Flemish painting in America, 
which will be illustrated with 400 plates. The Center has 
also entered the exhibition field: there was in 1942 a 
show of Flemish primitives at the Knoedler Galleries, 
organized by the Belgian government through its Infor- 
mation Center. 

There is plenty of stiff competition in the field of gov- 
ernment culture programs. England’s British Council 
has undertaken an ambitious program of culture dissemi- 
nation and many of the administrators are poets (Ron- 
ald Bottrall, Rome), art historians (Roger Hinks, Amster- 
dam), intellectuals who do double duty as cultural emis- 
sary and diplomat. In this area, the Belgian Information 
Center is more than holding its own. And its ambitious 
program of art publications sets a high standard of ex- 
cellence, thanks to the particular interests and gifts of its 
able administrator, Dr. Goris. 











Peter Paul Rubens: “St. Gregory of Nazianzenus,” Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


A Postscript: 
Rubens in America 


by Julius S. Held 


It is well known that most of the prominent American 
“angels” had not much taste for the works of Peter Paul 
Rubens. To the general disfavor in which baroque art 
was held apparently a special dislike was added to an 
artist who by popular misconceptions was associated 
with empty rhetoric and unpleasantly shaped female 
nudes. It is true that some fine works by Rubens had 
found their way across the Atlantic, first into private 
collections and eventually into museums. The Philadelphia 
Museum obtained some good sketches with the Johnson 
Collection; the Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum is the 
proud owner of one of Rubens’s greatest portraits; Henry 
Goldman had even two Rubens, one of which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum; the Metropolitan’s finest pic- 
tire came from the collection of H. Payne Bingham; the 
Boston museum bought a painting which had been before 
in the collection of John Wanamaker; other pieces were 
and still are in private collections. Yet there was nothing 
by Rubens in such notable collections as those of B. Alt- 
man, M. Friedsam, Ph. Lehman, H. C. Frick, A. Mellon, 
H. Bache. What went as a Rubens in the Widener collec- 
tion (and still hangs under his name in the National 
Gallery in Washington) is no more than a prettily flam- 
boyant sketch by a late Italian painter who has been 
identified as Cirro Ferri. That the Mellon collection 
portrait of Isabella Brant is by Van Dyck and not by 
Rubens is now apparently generally accepted except in 
Washingtu 1. It was an outsider to whose flair for the 
Spectacular we owe the presence in this country of the 


largest group of ““Rubensiana” in one spot: John Ringling. 

The large canvases in Sarasota are surely only school- 
pieces (though possibly, as Michael Jaffé believes, con- 
taining touches by Rubens’ own hand); yet they convey 
perhaps a more adequate conception of the master’s 
genius than do collections which are made up of only 
his smaller pieces. 

The taste of the big collectors was inevitably reflected 
in our museums. Even a cursory glance, however, at the 
activities of our museums during the last 20 years makes 
it clear that times have changed. Along with a general 
reappraisal of baroque art, has come a thorough revision 
of the “official” opinion about Rubens. Rubens has had 
a consistently good “‘press”—and a consistently good mar- 
ket. The neglect of generations admittedly can not be 
undone in a short time, if ever. But it is a pleasure to 
report that everywhere in our country museums have 
tried hard to make up for an old injustice, and they have 
been surprisingly successful in filling this gap. 

Since 1947, when this writer compiled a list of Rubens’ 
works in this country, important paintings, then still in 
private hands or on the market, have found their way into 
museums. The Ringling museum rounded out its collection 
with the splendid portrait of the Carlinal-Infante Ferdi- 
nand from the Morgan collection (no. 3 of my catalogue) ; 
the Cleveland museum bought the portrait of Jsabella 
Brant (no. 1); Detroit added the fine sketch of the 
Cardinal-Infante (no. 4) to its works of the master and 

[continued on page 34] 
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Paul Delvaux: “Women and Streetcars” 


Contemporary Painting 
from Belgium 


by Sam Hunter 


The 

. . . . the n 

The fashionable notion that the post-war revival in con- nerat 
temporary painting is confined in Europe pretty much to a es 
Italy and France must be modified to include Belgium, if and 
the fine capsule survey of that country’s painting at the Swe 
Stable Gallery (May 17 through mid-June) is any test. ad | 
Beginning with Ensor at the turn of the century, the Shome 
Belgians have been quietly making their own modest tribal 


contribution to European painting. While no artist of 
Ensor’s stature has appeared recently, there are any 
number of excellent painters (Permeke is the best known 
—aside from the surrealists) deserving of international 
recognition. They are all but unknown here. 

The Stable exhibition makes an attractive introduction 
to them; it moves from the rather mysterious, intimist 
interior by Oliver Picard to the austere abstractions of 
Gaston Bertrand, with stops along the way for the fairly 
familiar high jinks of the surrealists, Magritte and Del- 
vaux, and Jan Cox’s dreaming fantasies. Most interesting 
are certain native inflections common to all: a northern 
feeling for the inward and the fantastic, and with it, 
a fine, old-fashioned command of medium. Delvaux is able 
by sheer technique to give an old mastery flavor to in- 
congruous Freudian imagery (Nocturne has an elegance : 
of surface that in conjunction with the arch pose of his Jan Cox: “Portrait of Yvonne” 
two half-length nudes recalls the famous Fontainbleau 
School painting of the Duchess of Villars in a draped 
bathtub.) Magritte’s paintings, particularly his earlier 
ones, are closer in execution to Morandi’s and de Chirico’s 
than to the suave, high polish of Dali. Gaston Bertrand: “Sur Fond Noir” 

Bertrand is an elegant constructivist-luminist in paint, 
whose works are a match for Mies van der Rohe’s designs; 
he also works with apparently characteristic Belgian feel- 
ing for careful craftsmanship, though it does nothing to 
suppress his instinctive lyricism. In a similar fashion, 
Jan Cox’s very orignal and mysterious canvases are all 
solid painting achievements. 

It is Jan Cox who is the fascination of this excellent 
selection. At 34 he seems well on the way to becoming 
one of the most interesting new Europeans. His art mixes 
a northern feeling for the fantastic (Story Teller and 
Portrait of Yvonne have a rapt, Beckmannish intensity) 
with a classical discipline of form and color. His strangely 
forceful images support the case for a new Euro- 
pean humanism, within the bounds of representational 
art. They seem to represent the most authoritative fusion 
of mediterranean and expressionist styles that has come 
along since Marino Marini’s wonderful sculpture freaks 
entered the public domain. 
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From Darkest Africa 


Fetishism and secret ritual have inspired 
the sophisticated Belgian Congo sculptors 





































































by Paul S. Wingert 


The Belgian Congo is about as big as the eastern half 
” | of the United States. It contains almost the entire Congo- 
Ubangi river system, one of the most extensive in the 
world. Within this vast region a great number of African 
Negro tribes developed throughout many centuries an 
art exceptional both technologically and esthetically, in- 
cluding sculpture, weaving, pottery, metal work, and some 
painting and basketry. Of these, sculpture is by far the 
most important as it is for all of Negro Africa. Wood 
is the material generally used, with ivory preferred in 
some regions. The human form, whether in the round as 
figures or figurines or as masks, is the subject matter for 
most of these sculptures. 

The Belgian Congo is mainly tropical rain forests along 

the main courses of the rivers and in other areas com- 
paratively open forests and grasslands. But throughout 
the region there are no insurmountable barriers to com- 
munication, and there is a considerable shifting and 
“movement of peoples. Tribal invasions, inter-tribal wars, 
‘and trade contacts contribute to the spread of cultural 
elements, so that the art of this area comprises different 
Fi tribal styles within which a number of common features 
‘| may be discerned. 

“i While sculpture is made chiefly for religious purposes, 
other sculptures are made for social occasions, and some 
are decorations for utilitarian objects. Figures and masks 
are carved for use in ancestor worship, one of the most 
widespread of African religious beliefs. Through their 
environment in the spirit world, ancestors are considered 
the important members of a family, village, and tribe. 
Because of their association with the great ancestors 
and with the tribal gods, they are capable of aiding or 
of bringing misfortune to their descendants. Ancestors, 
it is believed, are aware of every act of their descendants, 
and participate at times in certain of their ceremonies. 
They are, therefore, powerful and active forces in the 
> life of mankind. They are particularly concerned with the 
perpetuation of tradition, and are the recipients of rites 
gees in their honor or of petitions addressed to. 
them. 

A pantheon of deities is also worshipped in the Congo. 
These are specialized gods who control such natural phe- 
nomena as fertility of humans, crops, or animals; rain; 
r” lightning; birth; etc. The equivalent of priests are asso- 

ciated with many deities, who are cultivated in some areas 
into important local cults. Figures and many other cere- 
monial objects are carved by the sculptor for use in the 
rites of these cults. 

The secret societies, both religious and sociological, 
are constant patrons of the artist, requiring masks, 
figures, and other carved and fabricated objects. As insti- 
tutions, for such they may be called, they often exist 
primarily to instruct the youth in the traditions of the 
tribe and in the sanctions for maintaining those tradi- 
tions. As part of the initiation ceremonies, the youth is 
also introduced to the important ancestors and super- 
natural or mythological spirit helpers or powers which 
each secret society possesses as its own property. Many 
of these societies have an overt social character and an 
underlying religious sanction. 

The active presence of an ambient force or power is 
postulated in the Congo as a fundamental and basically 


[continued on page 33] 








The illustrations above are of objects from the Clark and Frances 
Stillman collection, New York, perhaps the largest and most 
representative private collection of Belgian Congo sculpture in 
the U. S. Photos courtesy Ladislas Segy. 
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Washington by Gladys Harrison Philadelphia by Sam Feinstein 


American Primitive Paintings 


A search for American primitive 
paintings begun only 10 years ago by 
Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler 
Garbisch, brought an exciting wind- 
fall to the National Gallery of Art 
with the recent opening of a signifi- 
cant selection of over 100 paintings 
from their collection. This first ex- 
hibition, confined to oils, includes por- 
traits, landscapes, still-lifes and genre 
paintings dating from the early 18th 
to the middle of the 19th centuries. 

Future exhibitions will be devoted 
to other types of art, such as minia- 
tures, water colors and pastels. In 
addition, selections from the collec- 
tion will be permanently on view at 
the gallery and groups of paintings 
will be made available to museums in 
this country and abroad. Total num- 
ber of works of art accepted by the 
gallery from Col. and Mrs. Garbisch 
number 300 paintings and 200 minia- 
tures, from a collection of over 1,500 
items. 

The gift is doubly meaningful to 
the National Gallery. In the light of 
the American masters and the Index 
of American Design already in its 
possession, this collection represents 
the unconventional side of American 
tradition in fine arts. Perhaps we can 
now see—with the acutely developed 
hindsight of today — more of the 
characteristics of our rich American 
heritage. 

Reacting superficially to this show, 
one might observe that America has 
always had a Grandma Moses. Longer 
scrutiny will reveal that the art rep- 
resented here is far more variable 
than it seems at first glance. Certain- 
ly there are traces of diverse influ- 
ences; a Gainsborough touch here 
(Portrait of a Young Lady, attrib- 
uted to Gerret Duyckinck, 1660-1710) 
and an Oriental crewel embroidery 
pattern effect (Catharine Hendrick- 
son, painted 1770, anonymous). But 
as derivative as a few might be, they 
were just as often fresh and frank 
and, in their finest form, clear and 
factual reporters of their times. 

They may have achieved this un- 
consciously — but there it is, for 
everyone to see and to ponder, per- 
haps, on the paradoxical change of 
taste that now insists that even a 
snapshot flatter its subject. From the 
portraits assembled in this show, the 
uncompromising features of the sub- 

[continued on page 35 | 
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Heart’s Revolt Against Mind 


Before his death in 1952, the late 
A. E. Gallatin approved plans for a 
concentrated housing of his “Gallery 
of Living Art”, which had been, un- 
til recently, scattered in two parts 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
These plans have now been realized, 
and the new installation, occupying 
the top floor of the Museum’s north- 
east wing, brings together more than 
150 examples of modern art, includ- 
ing major works by major figures. 

Brancusi, Braque, Delaunay, Gris, 
Lipshitz Miré, Arp and many other 
famous names are represented here: 
Klee’s beautiful little Christmas Pic- 
ture of 1923 and Kandinsky’s very 
free, expressionist brush drawing 
contrast with such monumental 
paintings as Léger’s The City of 
1919, (flanked by his The Scaffolding 
of that year and a coldly colored 
Green Foliage of 1930), Picasso’s 
large, handsomely patterned Three 
Musicians (his mask-like Self Por- 
trait of 1906 as well as a small, final 
study in watercolor for the historic 
Les Demoiselles D’avignon are among 
the many Picassos here) and a num- 
ber of works by the De Stijl group, 
of which four canvases by the late 
Piet Mondrian are outstanding. 

Art concepts seem to evolve out of 
the heart’s revolt against the mind, 
and, paralleling a previous century’s 
rebellion of romanticism against the 
classicists, today’s abstract expres- 
sionism has -become a_ recognized 
movement against Mondrian’s rec- 
tilinear austerity. Yvonne Thomas’s 
paintings, at the Hendler Gallery, 
seem not at all concerned with the 
opposition of horizontals and verti- 
cals. They are, instead, soft, curvi- 
linear brushings harmonized into a 
pictorial lyricism. Although non- 
figurative, their color evokes the 
fragile paleness of early spring, 
thawing, amorphous growths; a pal- 
pability in the process of becoming. 
Theirs is a quiet but persuasive 
song: grays tinged with rose, with 
ocher, and breakthroughs of an occa- 
sional color intensity. 

Theo Kerg’s paintings, at Galerie 
de Braux, seem at first completely 
non-figurative, but reveal their ori- 
gin upon closer acquaintance. They 
are essentially rather witty abstrac- 
tions from nature, but so subtly 


[continued on page 31] 


Holland by Mark Samenfeld 
Art In The Netherlands Today 


Within the last year the Netherlands 
has celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Van Gogh. This tiny 
nation which has given us so many 
artists of genius still has much to 
offer in the way of ideas. 

Yet as might be expected the con- 
temporary Dutch artist faces the 
same anomalies which now harass 
artists of all nations; however, I 
would like to outline the conscious 
effort of Dutch art to improve the 
artist’s lot. 

In painting one finds most of the 
best work in abstract and abstract 
expressionist idioms. There are many 
fine abstract painters like the very 
individual Frida Hunziker whose 
lovely and knowingly executed bursts 
of color would be outstanding any- 
where. Typical of the abstract-ex- 
pressionists is Karel Appel, now 
gaining an international reputation, 
but there are other fine painters in 
this mode such as Corneille and Con- 
stant (Nieuwenhuys). Among the 
painters in other idioms there are 
still many who disregard the ele- 
ments of modern art which have re- 
vivified painting and therefore one 
finds many disappointing works in 
exhibitions. It may, however, be said 
that museums and galleries all over 
the country put on a steady stream 
of interesting shows of both Dutch 
and foreign art. Although American 
art is rarely seen, it is not through 
lack of interest. 

Sculpture is for the most part ex- 
ecuted in a naturalistic vein with a 
contemporary feeling for bold form 
and an expression of the fullness of 
life and is often successful in its ef- 
forts. Completely abstract sculpture 
is relatively rare but semi-abstract 
works are seen frequently and some 
excellent work is accomplished in this 
field, like the metamorphic figures of 
Aart van den Ijssel. In the Nether- 
lands one often finds excellent mod- 
ern sculpture commissioned for pub- 
lice use in conjunction with its many 
modern buildings. Rotterdam has set 
a large piece by Zadkine as a me 
morial among its new modern build- 
ings which replace the heart of the 
city destroyed by bombing in the 
war. 

Although in the Netherlands there 
is not the great surge of art that 
may be felt in the U. S. (which is 

[continued on page 32] 
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Providence by Bernice Davidson 


A New Classical Installation 


In the past, a museum director felt 
his responsibility to the community 
terminated once he had lined his 
walls with pictures and placed all his 
breakable objects behind glass. The 
work of art was then left to speak 
for itself, frequently from some dark 
corner or crowded case. But today, 
prompted by social and economic 
pressures, the museum man is driven 
to “sell” his museum and its contents 
to the public. Influenced by tech- 
niques of the retail merchant, he has 
learned to enhance the innate attrac- 
tion of objects in the collection by 
the manner in which he displays 
them. 

Among the most attractive and 
imaginative of recent projects for 
“selling” art to the public are the 
new classical galleries of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. The Provi- 
dence installation was designed to 
emphasize the vitality and individu- 
ality of each piece of ancient art ex- 
hibited. Gone are the days of dreary 
halls of antiquities with their monot- 
onous rows of dismembered frag- 
ments and dusty, lusterless marbles. 
In Providence there is no monumen- 
tal staircase, no marble-columned 
vistas. From the street door the 
visitor enters directly into the Greek 
sculpture gallery. This room is house 
size, not institution size. The walls 
are painted a dark grey blue, provid- 
ing an excellent setting for the 
gleaming, newly cleaned marbles. A 
crystal chandelier, early 19th cen- 
tury furniture and mantelpiece add 
elegant touches to the neo-classic 
framework of the interior. The sculp- 
ture is scattered about the room in 
a seemingly casual arrangement but 
actually each piece is carefully placed 
where it will receive the best com- 
bination of light from windows or 
from overhead spots. The quiet, dig- 
nified style of the room and the ir- 
regular spacing of the sculpture in- 
duce the visitor to assume a leisure- 
ly, meandering pace. Each statue is 
seen in isolation without competition 
from neighbors. 

The small bronzes in the second 
room are installed with even greater 
attention to the unique qualities of 
the works. In contrast to the first gal- 
lery, this one is small and dark, lit 
only from gaily painted shadow boxes 
in which the bronzes are arranged 

[continued on page 35] 


Greek Head, c. 420 B. C. At the Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design 





Anonymous: “The Cat.” From the Edwar William and 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch Collection 
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William M. Prior: “The Burnish Sisters.” From the collection of 
Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. National Gallery. 



































From Allston To Rattner 
by Robert Rosenblum 


In four stops, from 8th to 79th St., one 
may make a comprehensive survey of 
American painting of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. One would start surely at 
the Whitney Museum with the exhibi- 
tion (to May 23) of some 100 American 
19th-century paintings which were 
shown in Germany and Italy as cul- 
tural propaganda. Assuming (perhaps 
wrongly) that we on this side of the 
ocean do not need such a demonstration 
of the riches of our pictorial heritage, 
one can nevertheless be grateful for this 
unusually handsome and comprehensive 
resume of the greater part of the 19th 
century, in which almost every major 
painter and historical current is repre- 
sented. 

There is, for one, a fine collection of 
primitives, featuring such deliciously 
ingenuous works as Erastus Field’s 
child-like vision of the GARDEN OF 
EDEN, or the patch-work patternings 
of I. Bradley’s CELLIST. And there 
is a vivacious series of genre painting, 
with examples by Woodville, Blythe, 
Mount. But by and large, it is the ro- 
mantic tradition which dominates the 
show and, indeed, the century. There 
are the sublime and grandiose Biblical 
conceptions of Allston’s DELUGE or 
ELIJAH, where nature is swept with 
the fury of cataclysmic events; the lit- 
erary Gothicisms of Quidor’s scenes, il- 
luminated by bolts of lightning; Cole’s 
awe before nature, in both its vastness 
and its detail; the lure of the exotic in 
Church’s scene of the Magdalene River, 
in Catlin’s Indian chief, in Newman’s 
stunningly colored Arab rider. And even 
in the tater century, in Homer and 
Eakins, one still senses the lonely ro- 
mantic’s vision, whether it be the inti- 
mate psychological probing of Eakins’s, 
the ocean seen by Homer at dawn, the 
realist counterpart to Ryder’s land- 
scapes of the imagination. 

If, in general, the dominant genre in 
which this romantic vision was ex- 
pressed is landscape, this fact is again 
borne out by the show at Chapellier (to 
May 30), where landscape once more 
prevails in quality and signifiance. As 
at 8th St., there are all too many pic- 
tures to single out for praise, There 
is a dazzling Blakelock with a memor- 
able copper-colored sky; or Moran’s 
water-color of England, with its vivid 
recording of moist and changing at- 
mospheric conditions; or Cropsey’s 
blazing American autumns. And just 
as admirable are Kensett’s studies 
of rock and forest, where charac- 
teristic precision of natural detail is 
subordinated to an over-all tonality of 
soft grays and greens. Again, as at the 
Whitney, one is impressed by the great 
diversity the landscape genre afforded 
—studies of light and tone; investiga- 
tions of almost botanical accuracy; 
the world of the sublime or the exotic; 
visions of the inner eye. 

If the above shows barely touch the 
later 19th or earlier 20th centuries, the 
group at Babcock (through the sum- 
mer) fills in this gap. The impression- 
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ists—Lawson, Hassam, Twachtmann— 
are represented here, with their bright- 
ened palette and new compositional 


schemes; and _ fragile, ephemeral 
examples by Davies and Eilshemius 
can be seen too. The threshold of 
modernism is brilliantly demon- 
strated in a pair of landscapes by 
Maurer and Hartley from the first dec- 
ade of our century. Maurer’s is a shim- 
mering fauve tour-de-force, a jungle of 
lavenders, scarlets, greens; whereas 
Hartley, while using a similarly liber- 
ated palette, produces an entirely dif- 
ferent effect, and one more consonant 
with the American tradition—a land- 
scape of mysterious, symbolic overtones, 
which looks back to the visions of Ry- 
der, Blakelock, Newman. 

The later Hartley, together with 
Knaths & Rattner, is shown at Rosen- 
berg (to June 30), bringing our survey 
almost up-to-date. His expressionist 
penchant singles out ordinary objects— 
fish, shoes, birds—and makes them as 
much the subject of a human drama as 
a chair by Van Gogh. Even his broadly 
plastic forms are imbued with emo- 
tional energies. If his paintings savor 
strongly of the American scene in their 
views of fishermen, of the everyday 
paraphernalia of Maine, so indeed do 
Knaths’ cubist studies. At times, Knaths 
can be an orthodox cubist, limited (as 
in BACH) to still-life objects, but often 
he directs his subtle and masterly inter- 
play of line and color structure to such 
genre-like subjects as JOHNNY AP- 
PLESEED, or BAY BALLAD, with its 
discreet harmonies of low-keyed colors 
and cubist planes applied to a dock 
scene. 

With Rattner, both the expressionist 
and cubist currents are merged, wit- 
ness the Picassoesquae YOUNG WOMAN 
IN WHITE GLOVES, with its lumin- 
ous color, cubist analysis, and dramatic 
overtones. But in his very recent works, 
two WINDOW STILL-LIFES of 1953, 
the identity of the objects is almost 
completely obscured by the artist’s love 
for the sheer manipulation of dense, 
richly-colored paint upon the picture 
surface. In other words, he has brought 
our survey of American painting up to 
the realm of the most avant-garde 
painting of the 1950s. 


Heade and Lane 
by Margaret Breuning 


The spotlight has recently been turned 
on the flourishing of early American 
painting, yet the commemorative exhi- 
bition of Martin J. Heade and Fitz 
Hugh Lane restores two almost forgot- 
ten artists to the roster. It is true that 
Heade appeared on our art horizon in 
1943 when one of his canvases appeared 
in an exhibition at the Modern Museum. 
Later biographical and critical consid- 
eration was given to him in a book by 
Robert McIntyre. It would seem impos- 
sible to associate either of these artists 
with any contemporary movement, cer- 
tainly not with the romanticism and 
chauvinism of the Hudson River School. 
Lane is a more recent “discovery” and 
has much in common with Heade. 

Both painters were luminists, ab- 
sorbed in atmospheric effects, in the 
reflections and refractions of light on 
the objective details of their canvases. 
For them nature was not a “point of 
departure”, but the “be-all and end-all” 
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of their faithful records of visual expe. 
rience, approached with dispassionate 
intensity. Heade painted in many re- 
gions of this country and in South 
America. The South American land- 
scapes and their exotic flowers receive 
a lushness of color, quite disparate from 
his usual muted tones, which were occa- 
sionally illuminated with violent reds 
of sunset hues. 

In the work of both artists, there igs 
intensity of observation and fidelity of 
representation, with no apparent at- 
tempt to bring nature to heel with formal 
designs. It was once a term of reproach 
to a French impressionist that he was 
“nothing but an eye”. Both of these 
painters might be considered as only 
eyes in their concentration on the 
scenes before them. Both of them ex- 
celled in rendering atmospheric effects, 
the exquisite modulations of color and 
textures in these veils of atmosphere 
that both define and enhance the real- 
istic precision of their statements. It 
is their absorption in these effects of 
light and color that brings an emo- 
tional note to their canvases, a lyrical 
reflection of their response to visual 
experience although expressed in a cool 
detachment from any significance of 
content. The paintings in the exhibition 
are loans from the private collection of 
Maxim Karolik and from the M. and 
M. Karolik collection in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. (Knoedler, to 
May 28.) 


The Absolute Abstract 
by Dore Ashton 


Architecture and music were, from the 
days of the ancients, bracketed as kin- 
dred abstract arts, while painting was 
usually considered less available for 
such absolute comparison. Since the 
early 20th century however, painting 
has acquired a number of affinities with 
the absolute abstract arts. And, it also 
draws closer to the poetic arts, de- 
pending increasingly on metaphor and 
symbol for effect. 

The paintings of I. Rice Pereira (at 
Durlacher Bros. through May 29) are 
formally related to architecture in the 
sense that they work always on a ver- 
tical or horizontal axis. But recently, 
Pereira has also incorporated some lyri- 
cal elements which make certain of her 
paintings direct cousins of a_ well- 
wrought sestina—a romantic but fixed 
poetic form. 

Pereira has allowed herself minor 
vagaries (textures, washes, half-tones, 
ambiguities in space) within the fami- 
liar rectilinear design, which enrich her 
paintings: ROSELIT DAY opens up in 
the middle to allow for suggestions of 
infinite space; THE WIND OF THE 
SUN in its fretted paint surfaces and 
sea-blue tonalities, suggests drifts of 
clouds and wind-swirled shoals; and 
BLUE ETHER has the fine sparkle of 
a summer day—all are in a new emo- 
tional key. 

Elements of her corrugated glass 
collages are still active in Pereira’s 
paintings: the heavy bars of tarry black 
(sometimes extended into terminal 


shapes which make them resemble an-. 


cient music notations) gliding over tex- 
tured areas, and the brilliant vitreous 
colors, The total impression in the show 
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is of a lyricism newly found and well 
expressed. 

There are many correlations between 
the other abstract arts and the French 
20th century paintings Sidney Janis 
shows to May 24 in his final round-up 
of the season. Like other Janis presen- 
tations, this one is worthy of a small 
museum. The controlled rhythms of 
architectonic painting are found in two 
Mondrians, two recent Herbins, a beau- 
tiful Juan Gris, and three excellent 
Légers from one of his best years, 1925. 
More poetic in feeling are Villon’s 
landscape, a large Miré, an early, 
charming Kandinsky landscape, and oils 
by Matisse, Braque, and Metzinger. 
And then, there is Dubuffet. Neither 
tectonic nor lyrical, his paintings project 
his philosophy of “l’art Brut” with con- 
sistency. We have here UN VRAI 
BRUT, portrait of what is, “vraiment”, 
just that, and which combines both the 
dadaist humor and existentialist lack 
of humor Dubuffet’s unique style en- 
compasses. 

Another seasonal summary at the 
Kootz gallery presents paintings and 
sculpture by French and Americans 
shown this year. The show is dominated 
by a giant Mathieu, already widely dis- 
cussed in this journal. One of the debut 
offerings is Ibram Lassaw’s CYLLENE, 
a curvilinear standing figure fluently 
articulated. Oils by Motherwell, Hof- 
mann, Baziotes, Soulages and Gottlieb 
are all more or less the “best” of these 
artists’ recent works. 

Getting back to architectural relation- 
ships, there was an interesting attempt 
by Carl Pickhardt to create “classical 
paintings for a modern architectural 
setting” (shown recently at Seligmann 
Galleries). Pickhardt has tried to trans- 
cend the limitations imposed by the con- 
ventional right-angled canvas by paint- 
ing on bearers ranging from lozenge 
to kidney shape. His obvious love is for 
the full curve, as is seen in his numer- 
ous views of sinuous shorelines and 
mountains. But these paintings do not 
fare well in their elegant, unorthodox 
boundaries. The curves are too easy, too 
sensuous to produce the necessary ten- 
sions which the conventional canvas 
supplies specifically in its arbitrary 
shape. 

A Mexican artist straining toward 
extra dimension in easel painting with 
varying results is Jose L. Gutierrez 
shown at the Newton Galleries under 
the auspices of the Mexican Govern- 
ment Department of Tourism. Gutierrez’ 
most recent claim to fame has been his 
experiment in various plastic media. The 
exhibition included a number of sur- 
realist compositions painted on concave 
bearers—a device which does little to 
induce an extra-dimensional illusion. 
The: one purely non-objective painting, 
SILENCE, was actually the only es- 
thetically notable work in the show. 


Sculpture 


by Martica Sawin 


Several of the smaller current exhibi- 
tions of sculpture suggest a few com- 
mon observations which pertain not to 
modern sculpture in general, but to a 
middle of the road variety of semi- 
representational sculpture which is 
widely practiced. Having in general ac- 
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Thomas Cole: “The Oxbow.” At the Whit- 
ney Museum. 


Winslow Homer: “Quanternode—Town in 
Cuba.” At Babcock. 
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Martin J. Heade: “Approaching Storm, 
Beach Near Newport.” At Knoedlers. 


cepted an anarchy of iconography, rep- 
resentationally inclined sculptors seem 
to face a particular difficulty in finding 
a meaningful subject matter which has 
any significance beyond a formal one, 
and they flounder badly between the 
banal and the contrived. Another diffi- 
culty is a reluctance to disregard the 
confines of the block of wood or stone. 
To revere the block, to find one’s forms 
emerging naturally from it, is perfectly 
respectable, but how much more excit- 
ing are the sculptures of Bernini, for 
example, or even Sluter, which establish 
their own limitations, rather than con- 
forming to the arbitrary outlines of 
nature. 


In the group show at the Marcia 
Clapp Gallery until May 28, bird and 
beast take precedence over the human 
figure as the popular subject among a 
diverse group of sculptors. The human 
forms which do appear are so abbre- 
viated and altered that they are more 
suggestive of subhuman creatures from 
within the earth or perhaps from outer 
space, than man with any vestige of 
dignity left to his body. Arnold Geiss- 
buhler has produced two of the most 
notable pieces here, a little nude of 
balanced and rhythmic volumes and a 
BIRD of bizarre and striking silhouette. 
The wooden panels by O’Connor Barrett 
are straightforward, handsome and 
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stylized; Lu Duble disguises terra cotta 
beyond recognition in a wormy proph- 
et’s head, and Rhys Caparn reduces each 
sculpture to a single elegant mass. 

Dorothy Robbins who makes a debut 
at the Sculpture Center (to May 
22) also inclines toward generalized ani- 
mals and cretins when she works in 
wood and stone, but in welded steel, the 
medium in which she appears most at 
ease, her sculptures reflect a more per- 
sonal approach. The attenuated spindly 
figures reveal a genuine tenderness and 
humor and knowledgeable handling of 
the medium which promise an interest- 
ing growth and development, 

A comprehensive exhibit of the work 
of Miriam Sommerburg at the Kaufman 
Art Gallery includes more than 30 pieces 
of sculpture and a number of paintings. 
Predominantly carved from wood, these 
sculptures range from highly developed 
writing and contorted figures to the 
simplest section of polished wood with 
the barest tracing of features in the 
grain. The ultimate curvilinear styliza- 
tion of these pieces does much to dissi- 
pate the expressive intensity for which 
the artist strives, leaving only ponder- 
ous and overly literal images. 

A recently closed exhibit at the Vil- 
lage Art Center included works by three 
more sculptors who belong to the gen- 
eral category under discussion. Jeanne 
Gibson exhibited pleasant little terra 
cotta animals and graceful truncated 
torsos; Irma Rothstein showed several 
ofher serenely poised and balanced fig- 
ures and Paul England sounded a note 
of discord with his imaginative, but 
rather irresolute interpretations of ani- 
mals and humans. 


The Flying Seed of Art 


Although the layman’s frequent charge 
against modern artists is their “lack of 
communication”, artists manage some- 
how to communicate to each other. Like 
flying seeds, an art concept, flowering 
in one area, is transplanted to another, 
until we are witnessing, today, the near- 
elimination of national or regional iso- 
lationism. _Separated by an _ ocean, 
Switzerland’s Karl Schlageter (at Scho- 
neman to May 28) and Latin American 
Printmakers (at Galeria Sudamericana 
to May 22) share certain pictorial prem- 
ises of the School of Paris which they, 
in turn, have developed into individual 
expressions. 

Schlageter is well-known abroad, but 
this show is his first one in Amer- 
ica: strong, simple compositions which 
modify or break naturalistic forms with 
a calm authority. He has absorbed 
many influences into his style. 

The Latin American prints at Galeria 
Sudamericana—lithographs, wood en- 
gravings and serigraphs—subscribe to 
those decorative aspects of contempo- 
rary art which Braque and Léger have 
developed. Rolando Lopez-Dirubé and 
Felipe Orlando of Cuba have adapted 
these French forms for their own pur- 
poses, molding the subject-matter of 
their native environment into hand- 
somely effective prints in both color and 
black and white. For me, however, Luis 
Seoane’s imaginative, beautifully tex- 
tured wood engravings of Argentinian 
themes are the hit of this show. 

The wide divergence in art concepts 
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today can be seen in the 47 oils at the 
City Center Gallery (to May 30). They 
include a cave-drawn CHALDEAN 
COW by John Brzostoski, a naturalistic 
landscape and portrait by Violet Sigis- 
mund and Peter Hayward respectively, 
Audrey Flack’s STILL LIFE WITH 
APPLES, which recalls the develop- 
ment out of Cézanne, C. Murray Fos- 
ter’s DOG SOLDIERS and Henry New- 
man’s MOONLIT OWL, related in 
spirit to Klee, as well as the severe 
geometry of Edward Henrion’s PAINT- 
ING No. 3, and those more lyrical ab- 
stractions which parallel the approach 
in the Stable groups. 

The chronological span over these 
viewpoints would seem to indicate that 
if, for the layman, esthetic communi- 
cation may occur in time, communica- 
tion about esthetics has, for the artist, 
transcended it—Sam Feinstein. 


Novella Parigini 


This young Italian lady has covered vast 
quantities of canvas and paper with a 
fiery tempest of emotions, ranging from 
the wildest sensuality to an equally pas- 
sionate Christianity. Her impetuous- 
ness and theatricality are all too ap- 
parent in the furious curves of her 
brush, the murky and sinister shadows, 
the terrifying wickedness which feline 
eyes are meant to suggest. In some of 
the smaller pieces, like NUDE TORSO, 
she is somewhat more controlled, but 
the over-all effect is of an almost ludi- 
crous extravagance. (Karnig.)—R.R. 


Neophytes, Novices 


The urgency which young painters to- 
day feel about exhibiting their work in 
order to achieve the recognized status 
of artist has led to the establishment 
of a number of small cooperative gal- 
leries, which are often visited almost 
exclusively by other artists. Such a gal- 
lery is the Gallery East, unusual in that 
it is a focal point for literary and dra- 
matic as well as artistic activities in its 
area. Now the Loft Gallery joins these 
ranks in an untried territory between 
Second Avenue and the U.N. headquar- 
ters. 

The group show at the Gallery East 
deliberately combines the work of tra- 
ditionally-minded artists with the ab- 
stract work of others. One is struck by 
the harmony in which the various styles 
coexist here; perhaps for this newest 
generation of artists no dogmatic bar- 
riers divide one way of seeing from 
another. A basic comprehension of the 
differing elements of modern art seems 
to prevail here as does a common aspira- 
tion to high quality and freshness and 
vigor. To mention a sampling: the mea- 
sured and serene classical figure draw- 
ings of Milos Cundric, the undisciplined, 
haphazard, but nonetheless dramatic 
abstractions by Tony Vevers, Joel 
Boxer’s delicately tinted buccolic vistas, 
and the fanciful gouaches of William 
Ekgren with compartmented figures 
blending into an oozing background in 
a kind of vision of the great deluge. 

No such community of intention 
unites the three artists exhibiting (to 
May 30.) at the Loft Gallery. Allan 
Hugh Clarke who teaches at Pratt Insti- 
tute displays a deft and tricky tech- 
nique in a number of canvases which 
appear to have come right off a produc- 


tion line, polished and slick and vacant, 
Andy Warhol exhibits large sheets of 
white paper over a small portion of 
which fragile drawings of heads have 
been dreamily traced in a faintly broken 
line, suggesting the type of drawing 
which illustrates books like “The 
Prophet” or volumes of poetry of 30 
years ago. 

Strangely luminous objects glowing 
on rich dark grounds intrigue Edward 
Rager who has an apparently facetious 
preoccupation with such paradoxical 
subjects as nuns playing leapfrog. (to 
June 8). 

Two more unknown artists are intro- 
duced at the Village Art Center where 
they have both been prizewinners. Man- 
uel Truda makes use of a crisp. dark 
line to bring together soft, blurred 
patches of color in incoherent semi-ab- 
stractions. Likewise dependent on line 
for the definition of form, Richard 
Roberts’ paintings are chiefly notable 
for their strong flat design and bold, 
original composition. 

The students of Arthur Schwieder 
will hold their 22nd annual exhibition 
at the Milch Galleries from May 17 to 
May 28. Perhaps the most unusual as- 
pect of this array of conventional stu- 
dent still-lives and portraits is the ab- 
sence of the influence of Schwieder’s 
own highly individual style. While given 
a thorough training in drawing and 
fundamentals, the students are encour- 
aged to develop individual styles. Some 
of the more outstanding paintings se- 
lected for this show are those of W. G. 
Becker, Rose Goldblatt and Marion S. 
Wolff.—Martica Sawin, 


Vuillard in Camera 


As a pendant to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s Vuillard exhibition these 
paintings by Vuillard and his brother- 
in-law Ker Xavier Roussel functions 
well. For Vuillard and his fellow Nabis 
never intended to be shown on the grand 
museum scale. Involved as they were 
with specific moments and minor 
themes, they are at their best when 
seen in the confines of a small chamber. 

Although there are only a dozen 
works in this show, it fully documents 
Vuillard’s development. In 1892, young 
Vuillard was exposed to the expres- 
sionist dramas of Strindberg and Mae- 
terlinck, and was acquainted with Ed- 
vard Munch’s painting. His strong re- 
action to these new currents in French 
artistic life was registered in a narrow, 
horizontal painting, THE FAMILY, in 
which a tragic family group huddles in 
intense, Maeterlinckian silence in one 
corner of a somber room, Three years 
later, when Vuillard was thoroughly 
charged with the symbolist theories of 
his friend Mallarmé, he painted TWO 
WOMEN SEATED, justifying Mallar- 
mé’s definition of the work of art as 
“un mystére.” In this small, squarish 
canvas, the melancholic mystery pends 
heavily over the two women. The paint- 
ing further demonstrates Vuillard’s ex- 
traordinary paint technique. A rhythmic 
dispensation of small strokes builds up 
the tensions. These black, green-black, 
and blue-black strokes idle up corners, 
or hasten tensely around the focusing 
points in the composition. As a strik- 
ing accent, Vuillard hangs a gold chan- 
delier over the women—a _ symbolist 
stroke of wit. 
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These two early paintings, and a 
third, TEA WITH ROUSSEL AND 
BONNARD summarizes the period be- 
fore the turn of the century, in my 
opinion, of more significance than later 
years for both men. After 1900, both 
Roussel and Vuillard linger on in the 
mood established in the 90s. 

Two delicate pastels by Roussel (but 
unfortunately none of his magical litho- 
graphs) and a small, informal oil sketch 
by Vuillard of a pale landscape are the 
outstanding items in this post-1900 
group. (Cadby-Birch, to May 29.)—D.A. 


Leo Michelson 


Development of an unusual technique 
gives these oil paintings much of the 
quality of pastels. The artist has ap- 
plied a powdery substance as fixation 
of colors, which in successive layers 
obtains both translucency and solidity. 
Broad linear patterns in black fre- 
quently cut through these gleaming 
surfaces imparting vibrancy to the 
paintings. Original conceptions of de- 
sign transform familiar scenes into 
novel aspects. The bridges and banks 
of the Seine, the Champs Elysee, the 
Tuileries are recognizable motives of 
many of the canvases. Yet they are 
metamorphosed into unfamiliar ap- 
pearances by arbitrary exaggeration 
of shapes and forms, which emerge 
from a play of luminous textures. Fig- 
ure pieces are equally distinctive, car- 
ried out in formalized design, with 
avoidance of local color, in sweeping 
line. They are imbued with a co-ordina- 
tion of physical vitality and inner life. 
(Fine Arts Associates.) —M.B. 

—M.B. 


Riverside Women Group 


“Ten Women Artists” is a large col- 
lection of some 100 well-chosen paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints and mosaics. On 
the whole this show of highly com- 
petent painting leans towards abstrac- 
tion except for the sculpture which is 
more tradition-bound. 

Among the oils that stand out are 
Anna Walinska’s powerful figure com- 
positions, Ethel Schwabacher’s spon- 
taneous and colorful abstractions, and 
the expressive landscapes of Denny 
winters. Doris Caesar’s elongated and 
expressionistic THE WIDOW, and the 
tightly contained EARLY MORNING 
of Nina Winkel made the best impres- 
sion among the sculpture selections. 
One might include the relief mosaics of 
Jeanne Reynal here though they are 
not really sculpture. The most distinc- 
tive contributions to the entire show, 
however, are the prints of Sylvia Wald 
and the so-called filamental textures of 
Mariska Karasz. The latter are large, 
woven wall-hangings, elaborately con- 
ceived and executed, with a magnifi- 
cent feeling for design (Riverside Mu- 
seum, to May 23.)—A.N. 


Modern Museum Drawings 


The Museum of Modern Art has re- 
painted the walls of the exhibition 
Space adjoining its auditorium in dis- 
creet shades of grey and brick red and 
hung an excellen’ selection of 62 draw- 
ings froin its permanent collection—in- 
cluding 20 new acquisitions. Titled 
“Faces and Figures,” the exhibition 
shows sufficient lack of pretention and 
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Leo Michelson: “Along the Seine” 


enough taste to restore that reassuring, 
civilized museum atmosphere to the 
lower levels of the institution which the 
show, “Signs in the Street,” a floor 
above, with its blazing neon lettering 
and relentless dramatization of theme, 
so cavalierly upsets. The drawing 
show concentrates squarely on the sub- 
ject—not on its presentation. 

The range of selection is broad and 
catholic—from a fragile Rodin water- 
color to a furious and teeming Boccioni, 
to a pair of streamlined heads in 
colored pencil by Tchelitchew; the qual- 
ity of the items is high. Of particular 
interest among the new acquisitions are 
Marie Laurencin’s SELF PORTRAIT, 
in pencil, a penetrating characteriza- 
tion of 1906, really astonishing in its 
solid qualities and its closeness to Vil- 
lon; a lovely, raggedy-line fauve draw- 
ing by Matisse, HEAD OF MARGUER- 
ITE; an exquisite Modigliani, SEATED 
NUDE; a small Pascin pencil drawing, 
THE VISIT, halfway between a Degas 
monotype and George Grosz’ dada 
drawings. Grosz himself, Marcks, 
Moore, Léger, Picasso — particularly in 
his mannerist drawing of 1906, 
FLOWER GIRL, which has odd techni- 
cal affinities with the fauve Matisse— 
Vespignani, Stella and Gaudier- Brzes- 
ka are all well represented. The show- 
stealer and most delightful surprise is 
the elegant little Laurencin. (Museum 
of Modern Art, to June 20.)—S.H. 


Herschel Levit 


With great regard for technique Levit 
weaves a fragile tracery of line to build 
up architecturally-conceived church stee- 
ples and figures. These thin, tenuous 
reachings into space elicit subtle depth 
intervals in SPIRES, conjuring up a 
genuine gothic feeling. Several canvases 
in this group are dominated by a single 
color mood charged by the very re- 
straint of their emotional content. Other 
works such as ATTACK possess less 
color implications and depend on simple 
but forceful painting gestures to convey 
movement and form. They are more 
brutal; yet the images are incomplete 
and confused as they stand juxtaposed 
against the serene, contemplative and 
more convincing church paintings. (John 
Meyers, to May 20.)—A.N. 
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Sylvia Wald: “Sun Caught in Rock.” At 
Riverside Museum 





Marie Laurencin: “Self-Portrait.” At the 
Museum of Modern Art 
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Stable Group 


The way the so-called abstract expres- 
sionist idiom has taken on is aptly 
demonstrated by this band of ten 
younger avant-garde artists. Flow and 
movement, restless and unceasing, are 
the unifying characteristic of these can- 
vases. Joan Mitchell gives this leitmotif 
a smoky, chaotic quality, but not with- 
out elegance; Hubert Crehan doesn’t 
crowd himself so much and extracts 
subtle harmonies from purples and tarry 
blacks; Cherry sounds a deep, rich note, 
in a canvas that recalls Venetian under- 
painting; Jeanne Reynal’s ornamental 
mosaic is all glitter, but her spangles 
obey the same law of rhythmic release; 
Ferren is the most subtle and profes- 
sional, perhaps even cagey, leaving lots 
of room for conjecture with his large 
vacant areas of canvas; Dugmore bull- 


fury and abandon, but shows a com- 
manding control and a strong instinct 
for design. In this seething company, 
Graham’s double-portrait looks just a 
little precious. Marca-Relli’s semi-ab- 
stract arrangement more than holds its 
own. (Stable, through June.)—S.H. 


John Meigs 


Unlike the usual landscapes of the 
Southwest, flooded with hot color and 
flashing light, these drybrush water- 
colors are carried out in cool tones, deli- 
cately modulated. They convey convinc- 
ingly the character of this waterless 
land with its parched vegetation, frame 
houses crumbling under the stress of 
wind and sun. On these wide open 
spaces, objective forms stand out 
starkly under enormous expanses of 
sky that seem to press on the land. Fac- 
tual veracity is evidenced, but presented 


dozes his pigment with an expressionist 






(1819 - 1904) 


KNOEDLER 


COMMEMORATIVE EXHIBITION © THROUGH MAY 28 


MARTIN J. HEADE | FITZ HUGH LANE 


(1804 - 1865) 


From the Private Collection of Maxim Karolik and the M. & M. Karolik Collection of American 
Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


14 EAST 57th STREET 


° NEW YORK 





¢ Creative Galleries offer for one-man shows ° all media 


© Artists submit 6 or more works for viewing by directors. 

e Accepted work will receive the following for the sum of $150. 
1—One-man show (15-20 pieces). Ads—Art News, Art Digest, 6 publicity 
photographs of work (1 copy of each to artist), catalogue, postage, 
mailing, opening reception. Season of Sept. 1954-June 1955. 
2——Representation of work for 1 season plus inclusion in 3 group shows. 
3—Submission to 4 major shows in N. Y., including delivery and pick-up. 
4—Eligibility for Creative Galleries (5) $100 purchases award show 
(June 1955). Agent, Berkeley Express ¢ 526 West B'way, N. Y. There will 
be no charge for viewings. Railway Express—prepaid, return collect. 


For viewing dates and information 


* (Creative Galleries ° 108 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


BABCOCK GALLERY 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. | 
Established 1878 | 
Fine Paintings 
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15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORE 








38 East 57th St., N. Y. 22 


May 17-29 


22nd EXHIBITION 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











in such simplified terms that it often 
approaches ‘an abstraction of the scene, 
There are no figures in these papers, 
but the sense of the life that has flowed 
through these bleak dwellings is ines- 
capable. (Grand Central, to May 21.) 

—M.B, 


Arnold Blanch 


With a full sweeping brush these land- 
scapes were created to render a vivid 
recasting of the world, relying on a 
single note of color. They are imagin- 
ative conceptions fully sustained by 
technical skill. Earth and sky alike are 
a flaming red which allows majestic 
masses to emerge from their rich sub- 
stance. A magic radiance, which ema- 
nates from no obvious source of light 
fills these gleaming canvases. Or again 
an equally large painting of closely- 
knit congeries of houses is carried out 

















I. Rice Pereira: “Roselit Dawn” 


in muted, dusky tones, which yet define 
clearly the intricacy of the design. 
Something of a dichtomy of expres- 
sion is evidenced in a group of smaller 
canvases, in which objective, distorted 
forms are arranged in simplified rele- 
vance, color only added as decorative 
enhancement. These shapes and forms 
are ably adjusted in striking plastic de- 
signs. Outstanding in this listing is the 
graceful fluency of Bouque; the inter- 
weaving of foliage and birds in, Tree 
With Birds; the ingenious disposition 
of contrasting forms and hues in Dock 
and Buoys. (AAA, to May 22.)—M.B. 


Ulysses Group 


A young group of artists, organized in 
a cooperative gallery in Switzerland, 
and calling themselves the Ulysses 
group, offers a selection of fine prints 
which decidedly places them with the 
avant-garde. Unlike the more tradi- 
tional Swiss work we are accustomed 
to seeing, these prints range over the 
entire field of abstract expression. 

I found the woodcuts by Teresina 
Giupponi the most mature prints in 
the group. She is working in an oriental 
manner, aligning abstract designs from 
color blocks on rag papers. Her sensi- 
tive textures and graceful designs, 
coupled with extremely subtle colors 
distinguish her work. Among the others 
there are Willy Leiser’s bold woodcuts; 
Marcel Schaffner’s whimsical and richly 
colored woodcuts; Theo Gerber’s deli- 
cate fantasies and Sandro Bocola’s 
lithographs, the most academic of the 
abstractions in the group. (Wittenborn, 
to May 29.)—D.A. 


The Ripe Years 


An exhibition of paintings by artists 
who have long won recognition, includ- 
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FRENCH CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 


STELLA MERTENS 


through May 23 


CLAUDE SCHURR 


and 


CLAUDE ROEDERER 
May 24 - June 19 
131 East 55th Street, New York 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


y 10-28 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


106 East 57th Street, N. Y.c. 


Negro Sculptures 


from 


Belgian Congo 








J. J. KLEJMAN GALLERY 
8 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-3379 





KOOTZ GALLERY 
highlights of 


this season 








600 MADISON AVENUE AT 57th 





GALLERY 32 £65 


CLARA 


WILLIAMSON 


FIRST NEW YORK SHOW 
EXHIBITION * WATERCOLORS 


WILLIAM O 
T MIDTOWN 


17 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. C. 








FIRST SHOW IN NEW YORK 
ADOMAS 


GALDIKAS 


May 21-June 4 


JOHN MYERS GALLERY - 32W. 58 


(10-6, closed Monday) 


younger AMERICAN & 
EUROPEAN painters 


May 18 - June 12 


MAKITA SACKCON GAULERY 


22 EAST 66 STREET, NEW YORK 
May 15, 1954 










ing early and recent work in affirma- 
tion of their continuing powers. Max 
Weber illustrates this thesis in his late 
canvas, MEXICAN WATER JUG, 
which seems to sum up all the varied 
phases of experimentation through 
which he passed in one triumphant ex- 
pression. Edward Hopper’s two can- 
vases equally display his unerring per- 
ception of his realistic themes. Gifford 
Beal’s recent canvas, a still-life, a 
sparkling bouquet of formalized flower 
forms, in its compactness of cohesive 
design, marks a considerable advance 
over his earlier decorative figure piece. 
Eugene Speicher’s landscape, skillfully 
built up of rolling, earth masses in ef- 
fective color contrasts, is ably organ- 
ized, but no more so than his still-life, 
which reveals the ability to attain 
structural significance on a different 
scale. 

B. J. O. Nordfeldt’s two canvases, 
carried out in a personal idiom of ab- 
straction are both appealing, yet per- 
haps his recent DIVING DUCK in its 
masterful gathering up of complicated 
detail into a totality of impression is 
the finer achievement. Charles Shee- 
ler’s early abstraction evidences his 
power of integrated design and impec- 
cable draftsmanship. Certainly, his later 
CONVERSATION PIECE in its reso- 
lution of the intricacies of lacy shadows 
and massive buildings into coherent de- 
sign, shows a happy maturing of his 
powers. A landscape and a figure piece 
by Leon Kroll display his ability to 
create pictorial equivalents for imagi- 
native conceptions with surety of drafts- 
manship and richness of color. (Passe- 
doit, through May.)—M.B. 


Ganso Group 


The over-all tenor of this attractive se- 
lection leans towards an expressionist 
bias. In landscape, there is the violent 
and torrential WATERFALL in orange, 
white, and yellow of David Shapiro, or 
the more muted, chalky cliffs of Ethel 
Magafan’s HIGH PLACE, A compar- 
able attitude is seen in such figure pieces 
as William Pachner’s OUT OF THE 
DEEP or, with more convincing drama, 
in Edward Chavez, blood-stained, jagged 
PIETA. And on the level of pure ab- 
straction there is Joseph Meert’s ner- 
vous, vibrant tangle of lines and colors, 
LINEAR ON PURPLE, and most im- 
pressive of all, Herman Cherry’s 
BLACK & GOLD No. 1, with its seth- 
ing, murky mass invading the surround- 
orange brilliance. Others well repre- 
sented are Walter Plate with a hand- 
some, luminous still-life and John Alton 
with a solemn and manumental 
MOTHER AND CHILD. (Ganso, to 
May 19.)—R.R. 


William Thon 


Landscape painting which conveys a 
sense of natural phenomena, reflecting 
as well the ideas and emotions arising 
from the facts of the visual world, does 
not result in description. In these water- 
color landscapes, sensitive observation 
has been united with a fine perceptive- 
ness of essentials. Thon imparts to his 
scenes a strangeness of independent 
life, an intrinsic quality of all good 
pictorial expression. He succeeds in 
communicating the things he has felt, 
the stir of wind in the trees, the tex- 
tures of atmosphere, the fortuitous 
salience of natural forms. 
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Thru May 22 


19 DETROIT ARTISTS 


in cooperation with 


GARELICK'S GALLERY, DETROIT 
ACA GALLERY ¢ 63 E. 57, N.Y. 





RIBAK 


To May 29 
HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
New York 


42 East 57th St. 


PICTURE 


catherine viviano 


42 e. 57 st. 
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through May 


62nd Annual Exhibition 


National Association 
of Women Artists 
May 13-30 (closed May 15) 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 
1083 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 89TH STREET, N. Y. 
Hours: | to 6 p. m. Demonstrations 





ESTHER 


ROLICK 


May 18 - June 2 


JACQUES SELIGMANN - 


Paintings by 


5 E. 57 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL — RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS — PRINTS 





Paintings by 


HOLLISTER 


May !7 - 28 


Robert Rosenthal Gallery 
840 Broadway at 13th St. 





FRENCH MODERNS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES o 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 


Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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Through May 26 


FEIGL GALLERY 


601 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Oils 


THE GROUP 


DAVIS GALLERIES 


231 East 60 St. 
May 17-June 19 





In these papers designs do not so 
much appear to have been constructed, 
but, like many Oriental paintings, to 
have grown gently through the picture 
area in an easy flux of movement, in 
which linear interventions and color 
areas join, suggesting the complexity 
out of which these forms have crystal- 
lized. On a few papers objective shapes 
and forms are incorporated in vigorous 
abstract design such as the impinging 
planes of a harbor scene, the architec- 
ture of a doorway, the solidity of a 
vase in a handsome still-life. (Midtown, 
to May 29.)—M.B. 


Solo and Group Shows 


MARY HEISIG: Her third one-man 
show whose delicately grayed caseins 
elongate brooding figures and land- 
scapes into nostalgic expressions of 
mute loneliness. (Artists, to June 10.) 
—S.F. ... PATRICIA BLAKE: A re- 
cent first solo by a versatile artist whose 
work ranges from free interpretations 
of nature (THE OWL) to thinly paint- 
ed, more symbolic statements (THE 
CROWD) with somewhat surreal fig- 
ures. (Matrix.)—S.F. . . . FELDMAN- 
LIEB: Helen Feldman’s gouaches trans- 
late the forms of animals and birds (in 
black and white) and flowers (in color) 
into a poetically soft, oriental simplicity. 
Leonard Lieb’s oils transform figure 
and landscape elements into abstract 
labyrinthine forms, woven out of thick 
skeins of color and emanating a mosaic- 
like glow. (Creative, to May 21.)—S.F. 
. MANOLO BORROMEO: Crisp, cold 
renderings of Mediterranean landscapes 
by an artist whose other work in archi- 
tecture, interior decoration and textile 
design influence his interpretive and 
compositional approach as a painter. 
(Hugo, to May 15.)—S.F.... 
ANNUAL SHOW: Open to both mem- 
bers and non-members, this exhibition 
of oils is dominated by paintings which 
are, in nearly all instances, competent 
documentations of naturalistic frag- 
ments. Among them, Chen Chi’s semi- 
abstract WINTER SKY, the gold medal 
winner, seems daringly radical. (Na- 
tional Arts Club, to May 31.)—S.F.... 
GEORGE CUNEO: In his first New 
York show this Maryland artist shows 
paintings which range from a relatively 
naturalistic approach to decorative, 
stylized forms emphasizing the semi- 
abstract aspects of his landscape sub- 
jects. (A.A.A. to May 29.)—S.F.... 
TWO GROUPS: A recent nine-man 
show featuring canvases of Ella Rice 
Lundgren, Suetelle Comen and Olive 
Bohannon has been followed by a group 
of ten painters with outstanding con- 
tributions by Dorothy Rose and Rosa- 
belle Morse. (Kottler, to June 5.)—S.F. 
. NACHUM GUTMAN: A prominent 
Israeli painter, Gutman offers gay views 
of specific locales in his native land. 
Beaded lines, decorative detail and bril- 
liant color relate them to Persian minia- 
tures. (Heller, to May 29.)—D.A.... 
MESIBOV & GRAUBART: Handsome, 
geometrical semi-abstractions on city 
themes by Morris Mesibov, if a trifle 
facile, take precedence over the less 
mature, but sensitive representations of 
figures and landscapes of Rose Grau- 
bart. (Morris Gallery, May 16 to June 
5.)—A.N. . . . JESSIE ANSPACHER 
GROUP: Oils wistfully serious and hu- 
morously modest by adults under Miss 








Anspacher’s tutelage. (Barzansky, to 
May 10.)—S.T. ... KOLEAN GROUP: 
Among the most interesting offerings 
in this group of gallery regulars are 
Lewis Spindler’s expressionist landscape 
and Michael Lenson’s portrait of two 
boy pipers, wan and serious at their 
task. (Kolean, to May 30.)—D.A. 


One Man Shows 


HENRY GASSER: Dramatic _land- 
scapes, solidly organized, display a sen- 
sitive feeling for the emotional content 
of color. (Grand Central, Vanderbilt.) 
—A.N....KOTTLER GROUP: unin- 
teresting show of nine artists scarcely 
attains a professional look, though the 
paintings of Emily Frank and Aurelia 
Varrone manage to articulate a crea- 
tive whisper (Kottler.)—A.N. . . 
RACHEL SAF: A group of boldly pat- 
terned semi-abstractions, freely painted 
and dominated by curvilinear rhythms, 
in which figures of clowns, dancers and 
death play symbolic roles. (Gallery 
47A, to May 30.)—S.F. ... MAR- 
SHALL HOWE: A _ showing of 
watercolors on the theme “Forgotten 
Worlds” with fantastic colored castles 
set in more fantastic landscapes and 
skyscapes. (Barbizon.)—H.C. . .. JACK 
BILANDER: Romantic etchings and 
aquatints of figures and city scenes, on 
a still-elementary level. (34th St. Gal- 
lery, to May 29.) 


Sculpture Group 


In its first group exhibition, this new 
gallery, dedicated to showing sculpture, 
minimizes metal-welding sculpture and 
concentrates on works done in wood and 
stone. A mature selection in which 
sound sculptural craftsmanship is well 
displayed through a few wonderful ani- 
mal pieces. Jacob Lipkin’s APE and 
Rhys Caparn’s CAT are powerful or- 
ganizations of form and volume. Small 
in size, the bronze figure piece of Arnold 
Geissbuhler expands monumentally, 
while the large welded-metal bird by 
Blanche Phillips is of delicate and slen- 
der grace. Works by Louise Nevelson, 
O’Conner Barret and Alfred Van Loen 
add to the consistently high level of this 
group offering. (Marcia Clapp, to May 
28.)—A.N., 


Louis Ribak 


The source is nature, and its outer sem- 
blance has to be retained to concretize 
this artist’s relationship to it. The 
esthetic meaning in Ribak’s art is de- 
pendent upon his visual ability to rep- 
resent nature and intuitively to tran- 
scend it. This creative problem drives 
Ribak into diverse painting directions. 
One is a complex semi-abstractionism 
that tends sometimes decoratively to 
illustrate subject matter, and subordi- 
nates Ribak’s plastic concern to a less 
evocative descriptive function. On the 
other hand Ribak produces austere 
works of simple abstracted nature- 
shapes that are charged with a pro- 
founder expressiveness. The latter is 
beautifully brought out in Beach at Cal- 
letta where conventional beach forms, 
relate and separate hypnotically, and 
express both spatial and psychological 
dimensions. Here nature has undergone 
metamorphosis and is re-experien 

symbolically through the creativity of 
the artist. (Salpeter, to May 29. )—AN. 
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AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND 


Outstanding Events: Summer and Fall 1954 


Austria 


Vienna—Hofburg Secular Treasure Chamber opens 
this summer to public for first time in 16 years. 
Conference of International Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and Lecturers: Sept. 9-14. 
State Opera Building reopens: Autumn 1955. New 
opera manager, Dr. Karl Bohm, is negotiating 
for performances under von Karajan, Kubelik, 
Furtwangler, de Sabata, etc. 

Joseph Haydn's bones and skull will be buried 
in solemn ceremony at Mausoleum of Eisenstadt 
Hill Church: July 5. Festive performances of his 
work will be performed thru June 13. 

Second International Congress for Sacred Music: 
Oct. 4-10. 

Graz—''Rubens and His Time''—special exhibition 
at Kunstlerhaus: May thru Oct. 

Drama Festival: Aug. 28-Sept.. 4. 

Salzburg—International Seminary of Creative Art 
at Hohen ne Castle under direction of 
Oskar Kokoschka. Painting, sculpture, scene de- 
sign, theatre and architecture classes: all summer. 
Academy Weeks Wie ta during the times— 
beyond times'': Aug. 8-22. 

Summer Academy of Salzburg Mozarteum of 
music, conducting and singing classes: all 
summer. 

Salzburg Festival: July 25-August 30. 


Belgium 


Brussels—646th Planting of the ''Meiboom''—popu- 

lar rejoicings: Aug. 9. 
Schellebelle—''Potjesmarkt'' (Porcelain exhibition): 

June 20. 

Blankenberge—Corpus Christi Procession, Blessing 

of the Sea: June 27. 

Summer Carnival Flower Procession: August 29. 
Ath—Wedding of the Giants: August 21. 
Dinant—Cake-Eating Competition: Sept. 6. 
Ostend—Benelux Congress of Communications and 

Travel: June 17-19. 

Blessing of the Sea: July 4. 

Saint-Trond—Cherry Day and Carnival: July 4. 
Spa—Flower Battle: Aug. 1/5. 

Flower Procession for Children: Aug. 29. 
Spa-Francorchamps — International $4 ‘Hour Car 

Test: July 10-11. 


Switzerland 


Lucerne—International Music Weeks: Aug. 8-24. 
Conductors: von Karajan, Kubelik, Fricsay, Fi- 
scher, Furtwangler, Cluytens, and Sacher. Solo- 
ists: de Vito, Haskil, Stader, Schwarzkopf, Edel- 
mann, Dupre, Mainardi, etc. 

Zurich—June Festival thru July 6: Second Richard 
Strauss Cycle. Classical Plays in Four Languages. 
Broadcasts on Radio Zurich. Concerts with con- 
ductors Rosbaud, Bruno Walter, Kubelik, Schmid, 
Ormandy. Soloists: Serkin, Rubinstein, Brailowsky, 
Goldberg. Exhibitions of Contemporary Italian 
Applied Arts, The World of the Jewel, Medieval 
Frescos from Yugoslavia, Impressionism in 
Graphic Art, Permanent Exhibition of Extra- 
European Art. 


Sabena Art Competitions 


Last year Sabena Belgian Air Lines 
inaugurated an annual international 
awards competition on the occasion of 
the organization’s 30th anniversary. 
The competition was conceived by Gil- 
bert Perier, president of the airlines 
and a painter himself, to “encourage 
young artists and researchers.” 

The first competition, 1953, was in 
sculpture and attracted worldwide in- 
terest. First prize was won by Robert 
Becker, sculptor from Long Island, N. Y. 
Twenty-three countries were  repre- 
sented in the public exhibition in Brus- 
sels. 

Rotating each year, the competitions 
will be held in poetry, painting, music, 
scientific research and sculpture. ART 
DIGEST will keep its readers informed 
of the competitions in its Where to 
Show columns. 


Germans in Venice 

In the German pavilion at the Venice bi- 
ennale this June there will be a retro- 
spective exhibition of the work of Paul 
Klee designed to reexamine his relation- 
ship to the surrealistic movement. There 
will also be an exhibition of the work of 
Oskar Schlemmer and a group show made 
up of the work of Edgar Ende, Mac Zim- 
merman, Leo Cremer, Heinz Battke and 
the sculptor Hans Uhlmann. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SENSITIZED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


Represented in the U.S.A. by: 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
423 W. 55th St. 150 N. Wacker Dr. 6370 Santa Monica Bivd. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California 


Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A. of Antwerp 
Compagnie Maritime Congolaise S.C.R.L. of Leopoldville 


Beveran [Ne 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


To ANTWERP 
tro BELGIAN CONGO 


All vessels carry a limited number of passengers and berth at their 
regular New York Terminals—Piers No. 14 & No. 15. North River. 


General Agents for North America 


ATLANTIC OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


63 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-4949 











Elizabeth Elser: “Bull” 





Karl Schlageter: “Young Girl” 


It would be easy to assume that mod- 
ern sculpture began with the great 
sculptor, Auguste Rodin. Yet the master 
himself reminded the historians that 
while “I do not imitate the Greeks, I 
try to put myself in the state of mind 
of the men who have left us the statues 
of antiquity.” 

This fine exhibition of his sculptures 
and drawings, many borrowed from mu- 
seums and private collections, suggests 
the success of his efforts. While the most 
silent of his statues is flexed with the 
genius of his energy his act of concen- 
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tration intuitively uncovered the ancient 
method he sought to rediscover; and so 
it is that their final repose is classic. 
This is perhaps what he meant by “the 
latent heroism of all natural move- 
ment.” 

A number of stunning small pieces 
embody this principle, while more of an 
epic “vibration” transfigures the life 
size works. The drawings are a corps 
of dazzling hostesses, commanding in 
their vigor as they swirl among the 
giants. (Valentin, to May 29.)—S.T. 


Tanager Group 


An unabashed love of lusty color and 
baroque effusion is apparent in Miriam 
Schapiro’s canvases. She is a young ab- 
stract painter who has established a 
contemporary style based on sound 
classical principles. That is, she knows 
and loves the great range of possibili- 
ties open to a knowledgeable painter. 
There are, for example, many passages 
in her image of a dense wood which are 
painted with the cunning of an old mas- 
ter. When it suits her purpose, she is 
not afraid to use diminishing values 
or classical perspective. But the verve, 
concern for complex space and ambigu- 
ous image is wholly modern. Her forest, 
in its infinite variety, quivers with an 
energy emanating from within, and is 
obviously a direct, unmitigated projec- 
tion of the artist’s complex vision. She 
is one of the most gifted of the younger 
painters. 

More abstract and oblique in refer- 
ence, Yvonne Thomas nevertheless con- 
veys a landscape feeling in her oils. She 
paints in an extremely low keyed pa- 
lette—cool yellow, slate blue, earth pink 
—and holds her forms in closely related 
surface planes. Hers is a delicate, very 
subtle intonation, adjusted to atmos- 
pheric rather than energetic forces in 
nature. 

William P. White, an accomplished 
sculptor, shows small metal composi- 
tions. I liked particularly his grouped 
figures—the lovely arabesque of the 
THREE GRACES and the intricate 
countermotions of the SKY WATCH- 
ERS. A true sculptor, White can make 
the spectator feel that his sculpture 
puts the space around it to work. (Tan- 
ager)—D.A. 


Alfred Leslie 


Ever since Willem De Kooning’s last 
show of paintings on Women we have 
witnessed an increasing number of 
young painters who appear to have ac- 
cepted this artist’s vision of the female 
species. Leslie’s latest work is certainly 
influenced by it, without great advan- 
tage, for he has latched on to the man- 
nerisms of De Kooning’s style at the 
cost of his own painting personality. - 
Leslie has always been a highly im- 
petuous artist in need of an intellectual 
discipline to bend form to his creative 
will, and this lack shows up in his can- 
vases, The paintings themselves are con- 
ceptually unresolved, their structure is 
weak and chaotic while their images are 
obscure or dissipate themselves into 
formless clouds of color. Many individ- 
ual works achieve isolated color pas- 
sages that are quite beautiful but Leslie 
seems unable to sustain or relate them 
to the total configuration of his canvas. 
Like many of the drawings, PINK 
SEATED WOMAN, comes closest to 


pictorial solution as this artist manages 
to dominate his impulses and creates 
sounder organizations of form and com- 
position. (Tibor de Nagy, to May 29.) 

—AN, 


Samuel Adler 


The work of Samuel Adler having al- 
ways contained a strong literary flavor, 
now appears as work in transition, for 
he has begun to direct his vision towards 
greater abstractness. This change is no- 
ticeable in his landscapes and several 
still-life pieces while other works of 
forlorn and semi-abstracted figures are 
more related to his past style. 

The recent painting is still character- 
ized by moody, smoldering color and 
heavy tragic line that tends to remain 
graphic. Though Adler wishes this line 
to define form plastically and denote 
space, it often stands as an arbitrary 
drawing means, incompatible with his 
intentions. Adler’s most masterly ex- 
ception to this is WHITE STILL LIFE 
where line and pale color relate har- 
moniously and suggest deeper plastic 
meaning. Adler, an accomplished paint- 
er, exhibits handsome work but his 
attempts at abstract-expressionism are 
unconvincing as he has yet to experi- 
ence the inner motivations and sense the 
symbolic drama inherent in this art 
form. 

In Adler’s drawings the use of line 
is considerably more perceptive and 
many of these are lovely renditions of 
the female nude. (Borgenicht, to May 
29.) —A.N. 


Outdoor Sculpture Group 
Raindrops still lingered or traced minia- 
ture rivers over the surfaces of these 
sculpture pieces that are being shown 
in an outdoor courtyard in the Village. 
It dripped from young spring trees, 
whose fallen blossoms had carelessly 
settled around such fine examples of 
metal-sculpture as Ibram Lassaw’s 
CLUSTER IN LYRA and Sidney Gor- 
din’s RECTILINEAR No. 6, lending an 
added richness and nostalgia to the ex- 
hibition. Works by Louise Nevelson, 
totemic and simple in concept, and the 
slender plant-like creations of Louise 
Bourgeoise seemed perfectly at home in 
this garden space, Indoors in a more 
intimate environment Helen Simkho- 
vitch’s sculptured head entitled BAR- 
BARA displayed a graceful contouring 
of form while Nevelson’s drawing of a 
nude was tremendously impressive in 
its perceptive use of line. A plaster 
sculpture, DOUBLE PORTRAIT, by 
Nemecio Antunez, an invited guest of 
the group, was a trifle decorative but 
presented a personal sculptural idea. 
(48 W. 10 St. to May 16.)—A.N, 


American Folk Art 


Charming to the eye and a release from 
the contemporary involvement, this ex- 
hibition of American Folk Art is a beau- 
tiful selection of painting and sculpture. 
Among the paintings there are por- 
traits, still lifes, historical and religious 
genre and other art objects of early 
American life. The sculpture includes 
trade signs, weather vanes and various 
other objects in metal and wood. 

This delightful show should please 
many tastes, from the most traditionally 
oriented to the most modern. What is 
especially striking is the forceful sim- 
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plicity and patterned abstractness 
characteristic of so many early art 
forms, Here can be seen many of the 
visual distortions that abstract painting 
discovered for itself and evolved into 
more complex form. Perspective is in- 
geniously manifold and three - dimen- 
sional objects are sometimes flattened 
to show all sides in the manner of a 
Picasso figure. Drawing distortion ob- 
tains maximum expressive power and 
volume in a water-color portrait of a 
woman in white, an outstanding item 
in the show. 

The naive charm of the exhibition is 
eloquently summed up by a lovely small 
collage of a forest. Each individual tree 
is a separate collage shape and while 





inserted inobtrusively there is a pair of 
small cardboard scissors to illustrate 
how the work was made. (Downtown, 
to May 31.)—A.N. 


Viviano Group 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings by 15 
artists present a distinctive exhibition, 
not formed by group association result- 
ing in the “metaphysical assurance” of 
artists working together, but a showing 
marked by the individuality of each con- 
tributor. In only a few of the works are 
there objective bases or suggestions of 
empirical contacts, yet these untitled 
works convey the direct stimulation of 
creative vision. 

In an exhibition where there is no 
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better or best or any negligible item, 
it may seem invidious to select any 
particular work for comment. Yet it is 
impossible to pass Afro’s paintings, 
each producing an entire cosmos by its 
skillful adjustment of form, shape, line 
and color in intuitive relevancy. One of 
them, in which brown and beige planes 
are intercepted by curving red bands, 
appears imbued with an inner motion, 
spreading through the canvas; another 
seems to be suspended in space. Other 
notable works include Birolli’s paint- 
ings; mosaics by Louisa Jenkins; Cre- 
monini’s drawings of animals; Glasco’s 
brilliant watercolors; Rosenthal’s pyr- 
amidal metal sculpture in converging 
lines and spaces; Loran’s free-flowing 
design of a green sea. Other artists rep- 
resented by original and realized works 
are: Kay Sage; Mirko, Agnes Sims; 
Vedova; Jo Rollo; Carlyle Brown; Mor- 
lotti; Ruvolo. (Catherine Viviano, to 
May 29.)—M.B. 


Chinese Artists 


What is singular about this group show 
is not so much the Chinese background 
which all the artists share, but rather 
the unusually high quality of their 
works, Indigenous influences, it is true, 
can be savoured in the occasional use 
of a narrow vertical format, as in Chen 
Chi Kwan’s fragile and_ evocative 
NIGHT BAZAAR with its ascent of 
floating lanterns, or in the Kleeish Or- 
iental flavor of the well-known Zao Wou 
Ki’s lithographs. But by and large, one 
forgets the Oriental elements, and sim- 
ply admires, in a Western fashion, Dong 
Wing’s virile and Picassoesque oils, with 
their vigorously outlined and strongly 
organized forms, or, best of all, such 
an authoritative canvas as Moy Seong’s 
WEDDING SCENE: ACT III, where 
figures abstracted into brisk and nerv- 
ous lines are woven into a firm structure 
of vertical grids, and accented by a 
color organization as optically brilliant 
as it is subtle and elegant. (Mi Chou, 
Associated Chinese Artists, to May 30.) 


Hitzberger, Fingesten 

Two German-born sculptors, exhibiting 
at a new gallery devoted only to sculp- 
ture, show work reflecting attitudes 
reminiscent of the German expression- 
ist spirit. Otto Hitzberger, whose sen- 
sitively incised lines mark him as an ex- 
cellent craftsman, exhibits highly styl- 
ized bas-relief wood-carvings that lean 
towards decorativeness. He is at his 
best in SLEEP where deeply cut line 
defines form and volume with masterful 
simplicity. Peter Fingesten evokes 4 
more classical note in a group of works 
that ranges from portraiture to figure 
studies. Each of Fingesten’s various 
approaches establish fine feeling for 
the material as well as a subtle and 
knowledgeable sense of form. He 
reaches his peak in a lovely nude piece 
entitled SERENA, in which the torso, 
a simple geometrical shape, is dyna- 
mically posed against the flowing 
rounded forms of hip and thigh. (Sculp- 
tors Gallery, to May 30.)—A.N. 


Adomas Galdikas 


Working on a velvet surface Galdikas 
creates brilliantly colored and expres- 
sionistic flower studies, wild, almost 
barbaric in feeling. They glow with 4 
romantic phosphoresence in a world 
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both familiar and unfamiliar. Of this 
group AUTUMN ON LONG ISLAND 
seems to be the best descriptive and 
poetic translation of subject matter. 
Landscapes on paper, in mixed media, 
are the most meaningful, as they delve 
into deeper pictorial drama and attempt 
sounder color and form relations. Sev- 
eral of them tend towards abstraction, 
such as MONCEAU GARDENS, and 
are approached with a greater freedom 
of technique and expressiveness. (John 
Myers Gallery, May 21 to June 4.) 
—A.N. 


Elizabeth Elser 


This exhibition devoted to sculpture in 
the round is marked by a deliberate 
and highly conscious sense of construc- 
tion. It endows Miss Elser’s animal 
pieces with a contained vitality and 
nobility that liberates them from an 
otherwise overly representational bond- 
age. HORSE and BULL are powerful 
expansions of sculptural form and ex- 
press a quiet yet vibrant animal es- 
sence. Included are several heads that 
impressed this reviewer as the best 
pieces in the show. Though the touch 
of the hand is felt through uneven, 
rough surfaces they remain subtly cap- 
tured nuances of modeled form. The 
personality of the sitter flows through 
these busts as if Miss Elser struck some 
inner rapport and allowed it to direct 
her creative impulse, (Argent, to May 
15.) —A.N. 


Eugene Spiro 


Eugene Spiro is represented by his most 
characteristic work, portraiture. Surety 
of draftsmanship and penetration of 
personality are combined in Spiro’s 
portraits in compositions that seem to 
emphasize the characterizations. The 
intensity of the explicit portraits of 
male sitters is relaxed in the feminine 
subjects, in which graceful gesture and 
warmth of color enhance decorative de- 
signs. (Galerie St. Etienne, to May 15.) 


Women Artists Annual 


For the most part members of this 
large organization paint in traditional 
styles. This year there is a marked 
tendency toward abstraction, usually 
strained and tentative. I liked the 
gouache section particularly for its 
honesty. Among outstanding contribu- 
tors are Emma Ehrenreich, Elizabeth 
Erlanger, Sylvia Bernstein and Mildred 
Reilly. In the oil division I found a 
few fully realized abstractions by Doris 
Kreindler, Rose Kuper and Helen Well- 
ner, among others, and a well-executed 
realist cityscape by Mabel Scott Georgi. 
The graphics section is small but there 
are etchings by Irene Aronson and 
Fritzi Abade, a woodcut by Constance 
Scharff and a serigraph by Margaret 
Jensen which deserve mention. (Na- 
tional Academy, to May 30.)—D.A. 


Michel Werboft 


A retrospective exhibition of portraits, 
mounting up to more than 60 items 
astonishes one by its variety. The artist 
Seems to have found a revealing ges- 
tuse, a characteristic bodily pose that 
reflects mental habit. There is a re- 
markable list of “important” people, 
artists, writers, statesmen, churchmen, 
even ex-royalty. Each has_ received 
careful consideration in the combining 
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of likeness in feature and form and 
personality. The conte crayon drawing 
of Edouard Vuillard, is a poignant sum- 
ming up of his reticent nature, The 
Duke of Alba, appears weighted down 
mentally and physically by his array 
of brilliant orders. The ability to wear 
elaborate stage costumes with negli- 
gent ease is shown in the paintings of 
Chaliapin, and Pinza. There are many 
women handsomely portrayed and some 
engaging portraits of children that seem 
unposed in their simplified, direct pre- 
sentment. Prevention of decor and cos- 
tume from cluttering up the signi- 
ficance of the portraiture is certainly, 
one of the gifts of this artist. (Grand 
Central Galleries.) —M.B. 


Henry Van Notti 


This exhibition shows the artist round- 
ing out 50 years of painting. The re- 
cent canvases possess the same verve as 
the earlier work and in addition display 
greater concentration of design. Many 
of these recent paintings are simplified 
landscapes, groupings of tree boles 
against soft illumination, their over- 
head foliage forming a matted canopy, 
through which the filtering light se- 
cures spatial depth, pushing the design 
into the final picture plane. In these 
landscapes or in the paintings of city 
streets, a sweeping freedom of brush- 
ing achieves breadth of effect, detail 
being marged into generalized expres- 
sion. Some etchings of New York are 
included. (Ward Eggleston, to May 15.) 

—M.B. 


Marion Bonn 

This group of sculptures (largely in 
terra-cotta) is vapid and amateurish 
from any point of view, whether one 
considers the dreary themes of girls 
with guitars and lonesome ladies, or the 
dully-handled modernistic stylizations. 
The only possible exceptions are the in- 
nocuous YOUNG PACHYDERM and 
the polished bronze TURN OF A LEAF, 
which at least has a fairly interesting 
shape. (Wellons, to May 22.)—R.R. 


Victor Laks 


Gentle still-lifes and figure studies are 
skillfully and deliberately structured in 
clear and formal color relations. The 
sense of order and quietness Laks 
brings to his interpretations places his 
work close to the French school, and 
several of the works show the artists’ 
appreciation of Cézanne and Braque. 
One of the more impressive paintings 
is STILLLIFE WITH ORANGES, in 
which color is muted and contrasted 
with the brilliant orange of the fruits. 
Composition too is successfully realized 
and Lak’s is at his best here. (Wilden- 
stein, to May 29.)—A.N. 


Georges Dayez 


In the good French tradition, Georges 
Dayez pursues a parallel career as 
painter and graver. His prints are semi- 
abstract, expertly fashioned, and most- 
ly portfolio size. I found his color lith- 
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ographs engaging in their muted tonali- 
ties and delicately balanced transparen- 
cies. Certainly one of the best was the 
only completely abstract print in the 
group—a boldly printed composition in 
rich color, (Galeries Moderne.)—D.A. 


Ervin Nussbaum 


Scenes of Inwood Park are here trans- 
formed into an unpeopled forest of al- 
most tropical luxuriance, painted in a 
cubist idiom. Nussbaum’s style has a 
personal flavor, afforded by his asym- 
metries of structure and the bulky, 
angular planes of rocks and leaves with 
which he builds up his landscapes. 
Among the best works are COOL 
PARK, where his too characteristic 
smallness of vision is replaced by a 
broadly structured grid of tree trunks 
and crunchy leaves, suggesting a fauve 
jungle; and INDIAN CAVES, typical 
in its extreme verticality of format, 
where scaling, dizzy heights of cubist 
rocks are blended with subtly modu- 
lated grays and pinks. (Crespi.)—R.R. 


Coeval Group 


Gallery regulars for the most part with 
a unique talent among them. Max Corn, 
who died five years ago, is represented 
by three small works, MEDITATION, 
THE DANCERS and a COMPOSITION. 
Corn gave up his dentist’s profession 
on doctor’s orders, and took up painting. 
His progress appears to have been slow 
and painful. In all there is an inchoate 
principle at work which tortured his 
forms, spread them laboriously but feel- 
ingly on the picture plane. At a glance 
they could be easily overlooked in this 
more polished company. Augustus 
Goertz’s TUMBLING FORM is organic 
and suggestive of a world Corn seemed 
to understand in his personal way. 
(Coeval, to May 15.)—S.T. 


Mary Van Blarcom 


In this memorial exhibition, more than 
60 serigraphs by the late Mary Van 
Blarcom are assembled. She was one of 
the outstanding artists who turned the 
silk screen process to esthetic ends. This 
show includes earlier work which was 
largely representational and on the light 
side. Toward 1945, Miss Van Blarcom 
began to experiment with abstraction 
and developed distinctive designs, many 
in subtle, overprinted color. Her last 
works were large, sonorous, and often 
disquieting in their mystic mood. (Seri- 
graph, to May 31.)—D.A. 


Jonynas 


In his first one-man show in the U. S., 
this Lithuanian artist is presenting a 
series of recent watercolors drawn from 
the vernal environs of Jamaica, N. Y. 
where he is now living and teaching. 

Well known in Europe as a graphic 
artist and book illustrator Jonynas 
seems to typify the effects America has 
on foreign craftsmen recently come to 
this land. Craftsmen is used here delib- 
erately because it is his sense of craft 
which saves him from much of the banal- 
ity that deluges others in their efforts 
to achieve security in migration. 

In their buoyancy, his works seem to 
leave the ground. These are landscapes, 
colorful and adept, but of what earth? 
After all, America, in that sense, isn’t 
that unique. (Weyhe, to June 5.)—S.T. 
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Guggenheim Sampler continued from page 9 


irregular, angular shapes in white 
pigment, set against a golden back- 
ground, every inch a solid painting 
achievement; Kenneth Nack in a 
misty, pastel-Pascin mood, a fine 
colorist who uses finer, scratchy lines ; 
George Morris—a dry, chocolate and 
gray-tan palette, wavering line and 
streaks of strange light that all sug- 
gest dusk settling over the San Fran- 
cisco bay; and William Morehouse, 
with a powerfully composed verti- 
cal painting, less suggestive than 
those of his associates, full-bodied, 
sensual in its paint quality and full 
of character. I can’t think of any 
paintings I have seen recently that 
are quite like these; and the handling 
in each instance is superlative. By 
comparison, paintings by two other 
San Francisco artists, Paul Wonner 
and Richard Diebenkron, though as- 
sured, seemed somewhat derivative. 

Although San Francisco seems to 
have the edge in this exhibition, 
there are many interesting and orig- 
inal items from other regions. Those 
I checked were a flowing arrange- 
ment of mellow mahoganies and golds 
in casein by George Mueller (New- 
ark) ; a dramatically simple abstrac- 
tion, gauche, lumpish but full of 
vitality, by José Guerrero (New 
York); from Taos, Tom Benrimo’s 
lucent, supple Biaxial, just a little on 
the slick side, perhaps; Enrico Don- 
ati’s stagey but effective arrangement 
of cottony black textures along which 


a bolt of white powerfully propels 
the eye; and Edward D’Arista’s The 
Chair, an under-privileged still-life 
subject 4 la Buffet, warmly felt. 

In the more realistic and romantic 
styles, Howard Warshaw’s Hands 
was the most conclusive, despite Rico 
Lebrun’s obvious influence. Another 
group of interesting painters worthy 
of attention if space permitted came 
from Fort Worth — McKie Trotter, 
Demetrios Jameson and John Erick- 
son. 

The exhibition as a whole has un- 
usually few mediocre or merely ade- 
quate examples; either the entries 
are very high in quality, or they fail 
to come off at all. Mr. Sweeney might 
have gambled less on new talent and 
created a more even, and no doubt 
much duller, exhibition simply by de- 
pending on artists of stature and 
maturity. But that would have de- 
feated the declared purpose of the 
exhibition. The show aimed to break 
new ground. That is has done, and 
that is the proof of the pudding. If, 
further, there is any general conclu- 
sion to be drawn, it is that abstract 
expressionism is a house of many 
mansions, a subtle and malleable lan- 
guage capable of every kind of inflec- 
tion from exquisite finesse to expres- 
sionist violence, that its painterly 
possibilities have only begun to be ex- 
plored — and that, the voices of all 
Cassandras notwithstanding, it is 
here to stay. 


Philadelphia continued from page 16 


translated that no hint of a superfi- 
cial shorthand lightens their artistic 
weight. Kerg’s color is his forte: it 
shimmers like a glazed skin which 
encompasses many closely related 
hues without losing its identity as 
a translucent oneness. Within a blue 
painting, for example, luminous ul- 
tramarine tones glide so gently into 
bluegreens or violets that the rela- 
tive hardness of their geometric 
forms is almost unnoticed. These are 
carefully adjusted to create, if not 
the literal image of his subject, its 
pace and sound—a cathedral, a build- 
ing in construction, a marketplace. 
Tendencies toward abstraction are 
predominant among the more than 
60 works of painting and sculpture 
selected by Hobson Pittman for the 
23rd Annual exhibition of contem- 
porary Philadelphia artists at the 
Friends Central School. This char- 
acteristic is also prevalent in Stew- 
art Wheeler’s one-man show at the 
Beryl Lush Gallery. Although a few 
representational watercolor sketches 
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of summer landscapes are included, 
most of Wheeler’s paintings and 
serigraphs are conceived in terms 
which emphasize pattern and color 
as surface-enriching elements. His 
prints seem more consistent, and, 
generally, more inventive than his 
oils; often their forms are stated 
with an economy and grace which are 
wholly charming. 

Ruth Berger’s paintings at Ellen 
Donovan’s are decorative, but hardly 
abstract. Hers is an affectionate con- 
cern for people: children at play, a 
bride, circus acrobats. These she por- 
trays without those distracting de- 
tails which could reduce her state- 
ments to mere reports, using glazes 
to create enhancing color nuances 
and drawing with a black ink line 
to define contours. Her drawing, 
however, seems arbitrary at times; 
the artist has not yet solved discrep- 
ancies between the human anatomies 
in her paintings and the canvas it- 
self as a pictorial structure. 
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Books 


Fiemish Opus 


EARLY NETHERLANDISH PAINTING, ITS 
ORIGIN AND CHARACTER, by Erwin 
Panofsky. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Vol. I: 573 pp., 
66 ill.; Vol. II: 496 ill. $35. 


by Wolfgang Stechow 


Like all books written by Professor 
Panofsky, this one is the result of 
vast learning, painstaking research, 
noble impartiality, and—a point of- 
ten overlooked —deep esthetic in- 
sights, which are so little shown off 
that some old-fashioned reading hab- 
its are needed to discover them. His 
present field of investigation is full 
of landmines and barbed wire entan- 
glements: the problems indicated by 
the names of Hubert van Eyck and 
the Master of Flémalle rank among 
such perennial art-historical bones of 
contention as “Giotto in Assisi” and 
“Masaccio-Masolino”. Whether the 
solutions proposed in this volume will 
satisfy the adherents of Mr. Renders 
and others to whom Hubert van 
Eyck and the Master of Flémalle have 
ceased to be problems because in 
their opinion they did not exist, is 
difficult to tell; but there is no doubt 
that in order to refute Panofsky’s 
findings they will have to do a vastly 
more convincing job than they have 
done so far—a kind of reply which 
would surely be welcomed by the au- 
thor of this book, who makes it quite 
clear that what he wants is discussion 
rather than disciples. But this is 
only one aspect of a great achieve- 
ment. 

The scope of the book differs from 
that of most surveys of Early Neth- 
erlandish Painting. The accent is on 
the great masters of the first half 


Holland continued from page 16 


probably due to youth, strength and 
a desire to create a native culture), 
one nevertheless finds much activity. 

Unusual for America is the Dutch 
practice of regularly reviewing ex- 
hibitions, interviewing artists and 
discussing problems of the arts on 
the radio. But amongst the more sub- 
stantial activities there are two 
which demand attention: one is the 
fact that the government provides 
the artist a means of earning a small 
but sufficient income when he has 
none through the sale of his works 
or through other sources. Local gov- 
ernments in conjunction with the na- 
tional government buy works chosen 
by regional boards of selection com- 
prised of artists. The purchases are 
used in public institutions. The 
boards have meetings once a month 
and each interested artist may sub- 
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of the 15th century; their minor con- 
temporaries such as Petrus Christus, 
and their great followers: such as 
Bouts van der Goes and Geertgen are 
dealt with in a chapter called “The 
Heritage of the Founders” which, 
though modestly called an epilogue, 
contains much that is new besides 
presenting one of the most lucid 
treatments ever accorded them. How- 
ever, the discussion of Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck, the Master of Flémal- 
le, and Roger van der Weyden, of 
their individual artistic stature as it 
emerges from masterly analyses of 
their works, and of the thorny prob- 
lems of their interrelationships, is 
supplemented by some other chap- 
ters (I-IV) which occupy nearly one- 
third of the book and in which a great 
deal of entirely new ground has been 
broken. They are concerned with 
the origin of the art of those great 
masters of the early 15th century, 
and it is surprising to learn how 
much they owed to a recent past 
which had hitherto been seen mainly 
in terms of a somewhat vague foil 
rather than an important preparation 
for their art. This connection be- 
tween the great ones and late 14th 
century book illumination, the “in- 
ternational” and the “Burgundian” 
styles, and the (until now almost en- 
tirely neglected) regional schools of 
the Netherlands, in which book il- 
luminations again play a decisive 
role, could not have been discovered 
by the author but for his vast knowl- 
edge of the monuments and docu- 
ments, his keen stylistic acumen, and 
his unparalleled command of matters 
iconographical. 

However, it seems important to 
me to state again that the discovery 
of these relationships has not lured 
him into “explaining away” the 


mit several works, one of which will 
be bought, with the rare exception 
of something which the board feels 
is not sincerely done. Prices are in 
keeping with those generally current 
and payment is made in installments 
of 50 guilders a week to the married 
and 35 to the single artist, that is 
if a married artist sells a painting 
for 400 he will receive 8 weekly pay- 
ments; at the end of that period he 
may submit another work. There are 
mixed views among Netherlanders 
of the virtues and deficiencies of this 
practice but there is no doubt that 
it is a stopgap in an inadequate 
private market. 

Another exceptional feature of cul- 
tural life in the Netherlands is the 
Federation of Professional Organi- 
zations of Artists, a group of seven 
unions, made up of fine artists, 


uniqueness of the art of a Jan van 
Eyck or a Roger van der Weyden, 
What Panofsky says about the liter- 
ally “incomparable” nature of their 
masterpieces has the true ring of ad- 
miration and awe, and it is this fine 
perception of their individual great- 
ness which enables him to demon- 
strate—convincingly, to this observer 
—the necessity of eliminating from 
their work a number of new apocry- 
pha. The introductory chapter on the 
“Polarization of European 15th Cen- 
tury Painting in Italy and the Low- 
lands” and another on “Reality and 
Symbol in Early Flemish Painting: 
‘Spiritualia sub metaphoris corporal- 
ium’ ” serve to interpret the author's 
specific findings in the light of broad- 
er contexts of history, art theory, and 
theology, with extraordinarily en- 
lightening references to succeeding 
as well as preceding phenomena. 

The arrangement of the notes, 
which contain an imposing array of 
additional information, is most sat- 
isfactory: they are printed in back 
but their numbering is linked to page 
numbers throughout, thus eliminat- 
ing the all-too-frequent frantic 
search for the correct reference. The 
text volume also includes an extensive 
bibliography, an exhaustive index, 
and 66 valuable comparative illustra- 
tions. The second volume, with 496 
illustrations on 334 plates, consti- 
tutes a corpus of pertinent visual ma- 
terial which is unsurpassed with re- 
gard to care of selection and excel- 
lence of reproduction in halftone. 
The Harvard University Press is to 
be congratulated on a magnificent job 
of production. 


Former editor of the Art Bulletin, Wolf- 
gang Stechow is a professor in the depart- 
ment of art history at Oberlin College. 


actors, writers, musicians (including 
composers), dancers, film makers, 
and commercial artists (including 
also photographers, display and in- 
terior decorators). Only the archi- 
tects have remained outside. The fed- 
eration has approximately 4,000 
members of which almost one-quar- 
ter are in the fine arts. This organi- 
zation is unique in its scope and is 
observed with interest by all Euro- 
pean artists’ organizations. 

The organization’s central purpose 
is the social well-being of its mem- 
bers and the benefits of such a con- 
solidation is obvious in modern 80 
cieties which feel little responsibility 
toward the arts. Although the feder- 
ation is politically non-partisan, it 
has lobbied successfully in the na 
tional government and in _ recent 
years there has been a marked i 
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crease in attention given to the arts 
in parliament. The federation has 
had an influence in increasing ex- 
penditures for art. Currently it is 
fighting for the inclusion of the self- 
employed artist within the social se- 
curity system. 

Regarding education in the fine 
arts, opportunity is very limited in 
the Netherlands. There is none of the 
yariety of art schools available in 
the U. S. A young artist coming to 
New York has a choice of those of- 
fered by Cooper Union, The Art Stu- 
dents’ League, The Brooklyn Mu- 




















religious concept. It endows both ani- 
mate objects and is substantially a 
life essence, both actively and poten- 
tially dynamic. This power serves as 
liaison between the supernatural and 
the natural worlds and permeates all 
matter. Some of it can, by formulae, 
prescribed and secret procedures, be 
localized in various objects, including 
carvings, and when certain rituals 
are performed can be marshalled in 
the cause of mankind. Carved figures, 
sometimes called “fetishes”, amulets, 
and charms are tangible agencies 
through which this power or force is 
manifested and manipulated. 

Congo decorative sculpture com- 
prises neck-rests, stools, and cups in 
which the human figure in the round 
is used or geometric designs are 
carved in relief on the surface. 
Carved cups are distinctive of Bel- 
gian Congo art. The shapes and dec- 
oration of these cups are extremely 
varied. Some are shaped as a human 
figure and support on their head the 
body of the cup or have their heads 
hollowed out as such. Others are 
carved as a human head in the round, 
with the body of the cup hollowed 
out within. A large group of cups are 
decorated with carved geometric de- 
signs in relief derived from weaving 
patterns. The majority of these cups 
are intended for drinking palm wine, 
and others are used in the poison 
ordeal. They are basically objects of 
display, that is, prestige objects of 
sociological significance. 

Throughout the Congo area many 




































































































































































good and fruitful career. 

Albert Servaes who, by a few 
years, preceded him on the road to 
expressionism devoted himself to the 
Same rural subjects and created a 
furor when he applied the deforma- 
tion of the human figure to sacred 
subjects: his Way of the Cross, done 
with all the cruelty and violent emo- 
tion of Griinewald’s religious paint- 
ings, was for a long time an object 
of controversy. It was attacked from 
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Belgian Congo continued from page 15 


Modern Belgian Painting continued from page 11 





seum, the various colleges and pri- 
vate artists such as Hans Hofmann. 
In the Netherlands there are the na- 
tional academies of Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Rotterdam and Maastricht. 
There are in addition several schools 
on a lower level such as the Kunst- 
nijverheid (applied art) School and 
normal schools for art educators 
where many pupils attend before at- 
taining the degree of skill required 
by the academies. 

I would say that Holland is at- 
tempting to give contemporary art 
a recognized place in its social struc- 






strong and unique tribal styles de- 
veloped. A conspicuous expressive 
element in these styles is a striking 
conventionalization derived closely 
from naturalistic shapes and details. 
An expression of tenseness is often 
manifested in both figures and 
masks, and at times this becomes a 
dramatic and aggressive expressive- 
ness. This is particularly marked in 
the polychromed masks from the cen- 
tral region of the Kassai-Sankuru 
and eastwards. 

The Congro sculptor is a highly 
trained and perceptive artist. He 
serves a long apprenticeship under a 
master from whom he learns how to 
make and use his iron tools and the 
traditional art idiom of his tribe or 
village. Conservatism decrees that he 
work within a tradition, but he can 
give it a personal interpretation by 
emphasizing certain parts of the de- 
sign. and by slightly modifying 
shapes and the pattern of their inter- 
relationships. Quality iin Congo 
sculpture is no more constant than 
in the art of any other time or place 
but depends upon the skill of the 
sculptor and his sensitivity to the 
life forms upon which his art is 
based. 

In order to understand the forms 
of Congo sculpture it is necessary 
to consider the concepts of the artist 
in the context of his creative efforts. 
Unlike the sculptors in our Classical- 
Renaissance tradition, he was not in- 
tent on transfixing in his material a 
likeness of life forms, but on cre- 


the pictorial angle, and the Roman 
Catholic Church, to all intents, prac- 
tically banned it. 

Expressionism was also used by 
Gustave De Smet (1877-1943) and 
Frits van den Berghe (1883-1939), 
prominent members of the Laethem 
colony. De Smet’s oeuvre has a limpid 
serenity and a sensuality which re- 
verts to the constant elements of 
Flemish painting. Although rural 
and strictly regionalistic in its mo- 





ture even before the mass of people 
have completely accepted it. This is 
not surprising in Holland which is 
as foresighted as it is conservative. 
It has an established habit of regard- 
ing the social structure in a disin- 
terested abstract manner’ which 
makes it possible to find room for 
the fine arts. It will be interesting 
to see if this atmosphere will stimu- 
late a resurgence of Dutch art. 


Mark Samenfeld, who is a resident of 
New York, is on a Fulbright grant for 
study in the Netherlands. 





ating shapes which have a growth 
and life of their own. He does not 
work from a static, posed visual 
model but from a dynamic concept 
of form which he knows and feels. 
This knowledge is a result of his per- 
ceptions and observations of his 
lightly-clad fellowmen during the 
daily round of activities of the fam- 
ily and village and especially during 
ceremonial dances and rites. When 
seen in dazzling sunlgiht, half 
shadows, or the flickering light of 
nocturnal fires and torches, constant- 
ly changing poses, gestures, and ex- 
pressions reveal the nature of life 
forms as pulsating shapes in varied 
rhythmic interrelationships. These 
observations are not deliberately 
sought after by the sculptor but are 
the results of his participation in the 
dynamic fabric of daily life. While 
these experiences actually amount to 
a visual and a sensory analysis of 
human form, they become kaleidos- 
copically synthesized on a conceptual 
level—and it is from this level that 
the sculptor derives his expressive 
interpretations of life. It is important 
to comyrehend the artist’s feeling for 
the dynamism of his forms. 


Paul Wingert, assistant professor of fine 
arts and archeology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author of “The Sculpture of 
Negro Africa” (Columbia University 
Press, 1950) and numerous other books 
on primitive arts. He is the recipient of 
a 1954 Guggenheim Fellowship to continue 
his studies on the art of the South Pacific 
islands. 





tives, it attained a level of univer- 
sality which guarantees a growing 
reputation for this artist. Van den 
Berghe brought to Laethem the in- 
tellectual element: he freed himself 
very rapidly from the reality around 
him and engaged in the representa- 
tion of a world of fantastic monsters. 
Only the radiance of his colors and 
the subtlety of his line, prevents this 
frightening universe from being 
completely inhuman. His work, un- 
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even as it is, remains an excellent 
example of a surrealism that dares 
not say its name but that leaves no 
doubt about the strong personality 
of the artist. 

On the borderline of this group 
worked painters like Edgar Tytgat, 
Floris Jespers, Hippolyte Daeye and 
many others. Tytgat has called him- 
self an imagier, which he fundamen- 
tally is, although one should not be 
deluded by his impish, 50 per cent 
conscientious naiveté and forget that 
he is really an admirable colorist. 
Jespers, whole versatility has led him 
through several styles, nevertheless 
shows a continuity of inspiration and 
a dazzling workmanship at the ser- 
vice of an art that sometimes stops 
just short of greatness. As for Daeye 
(1873-1953), he tried with a certain 
degree of success to find a compro- 
mise between impressionism and ex- 
pressionism, especially in the por- 
trayal of children. 

It took a long time before the Bel- 
gian public realized that the last of 
the expressionist painters, a retiring 
and humble man, Jan Brusselmans, 
(see cover illustration) could well be 
one of their greatest painters. He 
builds his canvases with a simplicity 
that is the result of powerful con- 
centration and organization. His 
plastic treatment is extremely sober 
and effective. 

Those were, before World War II, 
the leading avant-garde figures in 
Belgium, the painters whose work 
produced both adverse and enthusi- 
astic comments. The non-experimen- 
tal painters who stubbornly con- 
tinued the pictorial tradition of the 
past, although introducing now and 
then a freer element, were headed 
by the good portraitist and dapper 
landscape painter, Brown Opsomer. 
Although his technique is conserva- 
tive, his psychological insight and his 
forceful pathos cannot be denied. 
Before 1940, the surrealists, Paul 


with the recent addition of the Whit- 
comb painting of Briseis Returned to 
Achilles (no. 70) bids fair to becom- 
ing one of the best places for a study 
of the Flemish painter. Chicago re- 
ceived the Wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis (no. 76) from the Worcester 
collection, and a recent cleaning has 
added interest to its picture of Sam- 
son and Delilah (no. 38). 

Yet the really surprising develop- 
ment of the last few years has been 
the increase in the very number of 
Rubens’ works which have come to 
these shores from abroad. The lovely 
portrait of Susanne Fourment of the 
Gulbenkian collection is of course 
only a loan to the National Gallery, 
but how welcome is it in a place 
where one of the finest group of 
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Rubens in America continued from page 13 


Delvaux and René Magritte, had al- 
ready been at work for several years 
but their fame had developed more 
in the small international area de- 
voted to that style than in Belgium. 
Since then, they have both grown 
in stature. They have in common the 
fact that, unlike the Flemish artists 
who put the accent on color rather 
than on line, a criticism already 
voiced in 16th century Italy, their 
draftsmanship is perfect and of 
Latin precision. They use all the ar- 
tifices of classical painting in its tra- 
ditional appearance. On that score, 
they are far from being revolution- 
aries or innovators. Their subject 
matter and the world they create are, 
however, entirely personal and com- 
pletely new. 

The greatest compliment ever paid 
to Magritte is that “he has invented 
a new mythology.” The charm of his 
paintings resides not only in their 
technical perfection, which often 
equals Dali’s, but also in an element 
of surprise which is always of a 
highly poetic quality. If he destroys 
the world around us, he rebuilds it 
in a way that is constantly appeal- 
ing. His inventiveness is far richer 
than that displayed by other surreal- 
ists and he does not display the bor- 
ing obsession with sexual motives 
that afflicts some of them. Last year 
he summed up his career in a series 
of murals in the casino of Knokke 
in Belgium. 

Delvaux, who owes his conversion 
to surrealism to Magritte, is above 
all a visionary in search of dreams, 
wanting to report the trance and the 
anxiety of another world. Part of 
that world is strictly his own, in- 
habited by solemn-looking profes- 
sorial figures and young men of stern 
mien, and by austere nude females. 
His tones are lustrous, his paint ap- 
plied without smudges or tricks of 
the brush, and he succeeds in cre- 
ating a haunting atmosphere which 


Van Dyck’s portraits needed badly 
the balance of an equally important 
work by Van Dyck’s teacher. Another 
impressive portrait, of a man seated 
in a chair, identified as the image of 
R. Clarisse, is now part of the perma- 
nent collection of the de Young mu- 
seum in San Francisco (THE ART 
DIGEST, 27:14, 1953). It is a particu- 
larly welcome addition to Rubens’ 
representation in this country since 
its effect does not depend, as with 
most of the other large scale portraits 
of men, upon the glamour lent by cos- 
tumes, armor, or background, but 
upon the dignity and force of the in- 
dividual himself. 

Since large narrative pictures by 
Rubens of first rate quality are prob- 
ably the hardest thing to obtain it is 





to many an onlooker, reflects the 
anxiety and the obsessions of our 
time. 

The post-war generation in Bel. 
gium presents a great diversity of 
talents working in a variety of styles, 
Among the artists who took their 
lessons from Permeke, the most 
gifted and solid is Rik Slabbinck 
while M. Vaerten, although vaguely 
related to the expressionist school, 
develops rapidly into an_ unclassj- 
fiable personality. Among § the 
younger artists a few already have 
found their own style and their work 
is no longer a promise but a reality, 
Jan Cox, having cured himself of a 
brief Picasso intoxication, fuses an 
acute intelligence with a highly im- 
pressive lyricism. Van Lint and Men- 
delson both went through a construc- 
tivist period before reaching pure 
abstraction. Different in intensity 
and general approach to plastic prob- 
lems, their work is akin through a 
symphonic composition of great dig- 
nity. Gaston A. Bertrand was in his 
debut fascinated by severe linear 
representation of recognizable scen- 
ery; over a period of several years 
he has attained a completely geo- 
metrical style of impressive purity. 

This brief selection among the 
numerous artists at work in Belgium 
today neglects many names and can 
in no way be regarded as compre- 
hensive. Those I have cited serve only 
to illustrate a specific trend. The de- 
velopment of Belgian painting in re- 
cent years has shown that, as in past 
centuries, foreign influences are like 
ly to leave their imprint on Belgian 
art; it also proves that the Belgian 
painters never become mere imita- 
tors or followers, but make use of 
every new discovery in the pictorial 
language in order to enrich their own 
language. In a country so deeply 
steeped in a great tradition, sucha 
process is a normal and a healthy one. 


a pleasure to see that two such works 
have entered American museums in 
recent years. Philadelphia bought the 
powerful canvas of Promethew 
Bound, which has the unusual dis- 
tinction of being a picture mentioned 
in Rubens’ own correspondence. Ru- 
bens painted it in collaboration with 
Snyders who did the eagle; a draw- 
ing by Snyders for this eagle has 
been identified in an article by A. E. 
Popham in the Burlington Magazine 
(1952). Toledo acquired the Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine, a paint 
ing which has been known for a long 
time—it figured, among others, it 
the later editions of the Klassiker der 
Kunst series — and which despite 
some abrasions is still a superb piece 
of painting. There are not many such 
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pictures of Rubens’ later period in 
our collections; the Toledo painting 
makes up for the loss in this country 
of one of the large canvases listed in 
my catalogue of 1947: the big An- 
nunciation (no. 41) is now in the 
Duliére collection in Brussels. 
Several of Rubens’ oil-sketches 
have also found a permanent haven 
here: Boston added a second sketch 
for the Whitehall Ceiling to its 
Rubens collection, so that there are 
now four sketches for that great en- 
terprise in this country. Buffalo ac- 
quired, as its first piece by Rubens a 
yeritable gem, the sketch of St. 
Gregory Nazianzenus of 1620, made 
during the preparation of Rubens’ 
cycle for the ceiling of the Antwerp 
church of the Jesuits. For this large 
undertaking, too, there seem to be 
now four sketches in this country: a 


















































































































































jects and their children seems to re- 
flect a long-lost self discipline. 

This sort of discipline did not bar 
artistic expression as has been at- 
tributed to our Puritanistic forbears. 
The first generations may have had 
no time for art, but when they had 
time and money to spend, they were 
not averse to patronizing the itiner- 
ant limner, who catered to the family 
sense of pride and sentiment. 

Portraits naturally predominate in 
the show and the “mass production” 
method of the artisan is obvious, be- 
cause he did use stock backgrounds, 
figures, clothes, etc. 

The landscape and genre painting 
is mostly of a topical nature, includ- 
ing harbor scenes, historical alle- 
gories, prosperous farm views (View 
of Benjamin Reber’s Farm, painted 
1872 by C. Hofmann), town sites 
and monuments. Noteworthy exam- 
ples include Peaceable Kingdom and 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, by 
Edward Hicks (1780-1849). In his 
handling of the landscape back- 
grounds, he might be termed a fore- 
runner of the Hudson river school. 
And Hicks’ figure grouping is usually 
handled with a mastery that indicates 
more than an artisan’s talent. Few 
of the highly publicized works of the 
late 19th century are superior to 
Peaceable Kingdom, an artist’s view 
of a Utopia without wars (with the 
Indians). 

Ralph E. W. Earl, whose work in 



















































singly or in small groups. The new 
sixth century kouros stands alone 
In his case. A mirror is placed be- 
hind him inviting the spectator to 
study the modeling from all sides. 
Again the pleasant setting and the 
isolation of the figurines tempt the 
Visitor to observe the exhibits one 
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Washington continued from page 16 


Providence continued from page 19 


second one is in the collection of 
Curtis O. Baer in New York, where 
it keeps company with another fine 
sketch which in 1947 was listed by 
me as in a “Midwestern Private Col- 
lection” (no. 63). The two remaining 
sketches appear to be still in the 
market. 

With regard to one of the paintings 
recently added to public collections 
this author has some reservations. 
The painting of a Hunt of Leopards 
and Tigers in Hartford despite its 
confidence-inspiring record is a work 
of such a hard and pedantic execution 
that I should prefer to see in it the 
hand of one of Rubens’ collaborators. 
The most likely attribution seems to 
me Pieter Soutman. 

All these works change the picture 
of “Rubens in America” so decisively, 
that the list, published only seven 






landscapes has achieved some previ- 
ous mention in records of early Amer- 
ican primitive art, is curiously repre- 
sented here by a family portrait 
painted in 1804. 

Most of the works are anonymous 
and very little or no information is 
available regarding their authorship 
or inspiration. A Bare Knuckles box- 
ing scene, for example, might depict 
an early American sports event or 
may have been copied from an Eng- 
lish print. One of the most popular 
items in the collection is a head of a 
woman simply entitled Blue Eyes, 
and a very outspoken young lady she 
must have been. 

One can only hope that these paint- 
ings will have a wide circulation, 
particularly to those benighted areas 
suffering from the “pernicious dis- 
ease of amateurism.” Crudity is not 
the measure of primitiveness ; a good 
primitive, of which there are many in 
this collection, varies with the crea- 
tiveness of the artist. 

Collections of this high standard, 
as they come into public domain, 
make it possible to appraise primitive 
art in a positive manner. Its social 
and esthetic significance can now be 
appreciated, for the appeal of the 
primitive artists is not so much that 
they tried to set down what they saw, 
but rather what they knew and felt. 
Is this not true artistic expression? 


by one rather than in the usual hasty, 
comprehensive gulp. 

In the succeeding rooms contain- 
ing reliefs, wall paintings, mosaics 
and Greek vases, John Maxon, the 
director, has followed the same prin- 
ciples of installation, adapting the 
setting of each object to its particu- 





years ago, is now rather out of date. 
It would be even more so, if the 
drawings were considered which have 
been added to, or have been discov- 
ered in American collections. Since 
I am preparing a more thorough 
study of Rubens’ drawings I prefer 
not discussing them now. Suffice it to 
say, that after a slow start America 
is catching up in this field, too, and 
that the ideal of a well-balanced rep- 
resentation in the U. S. of the great 
Flemish painter’s work, if not yet a 
reality, is certainly becoming a dis- 
tinct possibility. 


Julius S. Held teaches art history at Bar- 
nard College and is the author of a number 
of art books, among them a recent mono- 
graph on Rubens, Harry N. Abrams, 1953, 
and Rubens in America, Pantheon, 1947 
(with Jan-Albert Goris). 





An experiment has paid off with a 
provocative show at American Uni- 
versity. Five graduate students were 
sent to New York without restriction 
to select works by contemporary 
artists. 

From the New York galleries of 
Alan, Grace Borgenicht, Tibor De 
Nagy, Downtown, Durlacher Bros., 
Egan, Feigl, Heller, Midtown, Betty 
Parsons, Stable, Tanager, Valentin 
and Willard, they came up with a 
number of artists unknown to this 
area, 

In this arresting display are Wil- 
liam Congdon’s Athens No. 2, in 
the golden Greek tones; a collage of 
oil cloth by the well-known Corrado 
Marca-Relli; a good example by 
Stephen Green entitled Rack; Milton 
Avery’s apparently transitory Pines 
and some unfortunately minor works 
by Ben Shahn and Stuart Davis. 

Of the newcomers (new here, any- 
way), Yektai appears to be trying to 
evoke the pantheism of de Stael in 
Blue Interior. He needs more co- 
hesion. Robert Vickrey is represent- 
ed with an impressive bit of realism 
in the manner of Wyeth. 

The American University idea is 
to be encouraged. Not only have they 
selected a show superior to many 
picked by professional jurors; they 
have undergone an enriching experi- 
ence so necessary to apprentices. 


lar character. Gradually the other 
rooms of the museum will be re-ar- 
ranged along similar lines. Period 
furniture, old frames, tinted mats 
and silk hangings will be exploited 
to bring out, through historical asso- 
ciation, through color and form, the 
special quality of a work of art. 
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Where To Show 


National 


Asbury Park, New Jer 

EASTERN CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW. June 2-6. $250 
cash award for best brush technique exhibited in 
decorating a ceramic piece. Amateurs only. Write 
Contest Committee, Ceramic League, Box 487, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. 


Birmingham, Alabama 

ISTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WATER COLOR 
SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Birmingham Museum of 
Art. Nov. 13-Dec. 10, 1954. Open to all artists. 
Media: water color, tempera, casein, gouache. Fee 
$1.00 each painting. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due 
October 28. Entries due November |. Write Belle 
Comer, Birmingham Museum of Art City Hall, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Cloudcroft, New Mexico 

SOUTHWEST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 9-July 24. 
Medium: oil. Entry fee $3. Entry blanks due June I. 
Entries due June 7. Write LaVora Norman, director, 
Cloudcroft Art Colony, Cloudcroft, N. M. 


New York, New York 

CREATIVE GALLERIES 5th ANNUAL. All Media. 
Entry fee. Jury. Awards: six one-man shows. Write 
Creative Galleries, 108 W. 5Séth St., New York 19, 
N.Y. 


Newport, Rhode Island 

43rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEWPORT. July 1-25. Media: oil, water 
color, pastel, drawing, print, small sculpture. Entry 
fee $2. Jury. Entry blanks due June |. Entries due 
June Il. Write 43rd Annual Exhibition Committee, 
Art Association of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave.. 
Newport, R. |. 


Ogunquit, Meine 

34th ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS. July |-September 4. Media: oil, water color, 
or tempera. Entry fee $10. Prizes. Entry blanks due 
June 14. Entries due June 17. Write Ogunquit Art 
Center, Hoyt's Lane. Ogunquit, Maine. 


Syracuse, New York 


18TH CERAMIC NATIONAL (Ist Biennial). Syracuse 
Museum, Oct. 24-Nov. 28. Open to potters, sculp- 
tors and enamelists. Entry fee: $3. Prizes. Entries 
due in regional centers Sept. 9, 10, 11—School of 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Cleveland Museum of 
Arts, Los Angeles County Art Institute, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, Georgia Museum of Art, 
Athens, Ga., Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Can. 
Write 18th Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Summit, New Jersey 


EASTERN CERAMIC HOBBY SHOW. June 2-6. 
$250 cash award for best brush technique exhibited 
in decorating a ceramic piece. Amateurs only. Write 
Contest Committee, Ceramic Leagues, Box 487, 
Summit, N. J. 


Regional 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

13th ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBITION. 
Sept. 12-Oct. 10. Open to artists living in Louisiana. 
Media: painting, graphics, sculpture, ceramics. 
Entry fee, none. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Sept. |. Write to Jay R. Broussard, Di- 
rector, Louisiana Art Commission, Old State Capitol, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Detroit, Michigan 

8th ANNUAL MICHIGAN WATER COLOR EXHIBI- 
TION. May 3l-June 12. Open to native and resi- 
dent artists of Michigan. Jury. Write Elizabeth 
Bates, 1421 Delaware Ave., Detroit 6 Mich. 


Lenox, Massachusetts 

OUTDOOR EXHIBIT OF BERKSHIRE SCULPTORS. 
Aug. |-10. Open to sculptors living in the Berk- 
shires. Entry fee $3. Jury. Entry blanks before 
June 30. Entries due July 15. Write Sculpture 
Workshop Exhibit, Cliffwood St., Lenox, Mass. 


Newark, New Jersey 

12th ANNUAL NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR SO- 
CIETY OPEN EXHIBITION. Oct. 14-23. Open to 
artists born in or residing in New Jersey. Entries 
due Oct. 6 Awards. Write Ruth Mitchell Wolff, 
Secretary, P.O. Box 25, Bloomingdale, New Jersey. 


Sacramento, California 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ARTS 7th ANNUAL 
GRAPHIC AND DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBIT. July 
1-30. Open to artists of the Central Valleys and 
Mother Lode. Media: prints, drawings, weaving, 
pottery, smal! sculpture, metal work. No entry fee. 
Jury. Awards. Entry blanks and entries due June 
17-18. Write Alicia Hook, California State Library, 
Sacramento 9, California. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 

4\st OPEN-DOOR EXHIBITION—THE FIESTA SHOW. 
Aug. 22-Sept. 20. Open to all New Mexico artists. 
Media: painting, print making, sculpture and 
crafts, Entry blanks due July 10. Entries due July 31. 
Write 4ist Open-door Exhibition, Museum of New 
Mexico Art Gallery, West Palace Avenue, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 


Washington, D. C. 

4th BIENNIAL OF THE WASHINGTON SCULPTURE 
GROUP. Oct. 13-28. Open to artists living in the 
Eastern Seaboard states. Media: permanent media 
—metal, stone, plaster, wood, etc. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Oct. 6. 
9:00-4:00 P.M.; out of town work, Oct. 4. Write Mrs. 
Bernard Shapiro, 3602 Albermarle Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Scholarships 


CORONADO ART ASSOCIATION 5TH ANNUAL 
SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION. Eight tuition 
for study at the Coronado School of Fine Arts, 
Summer session, June 28 to August 20. Open to 
residents of California and Arizona. Work to be 
submitted by May 25. For information write 
Coronado School of Fine Arts, 176 C Avenue. 
Coronado 18, Calif. ? 


THE CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 1954 ART SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION, 
Open to high school seniors and junior College 
students living in California, Washington, Oregon 
Colorado, Nevada and New Mexico. Closin date 
for work and application: May 17. Write Scho arship 
Competition, California College of Arts and Crafts, 
College at Broadway, Oakland 18, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
ENTERING STUDENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1954. Full fyi. 
tion and fees for courses in all major art fields, 
Applications due May 3. Write Dean Hilda Thre. 
keld, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 


THE STACEY SCHOLARSHIP FOR ART EDUCA. 
TION. Open to young artists and advanced stu- 
dents, 18-35. Applications and photographs of work 
not later than Aug. |. Write The John F. and Anna 
Lee Stacey scholarship fund, Los Angeles County 
Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 


Met's New Auditorium 

One of the major undertaking’s in the 
$9,600,000 reconstruction and rehabilite- 
tion program now virtually complete at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Grace 
Rainey Rogers auditorium has _ been 
opened. It will be the new center for lec- 
tures, concerts, meetings and art and edu- 
cational programs. Seating 708 persons it 
has almost twice the capacity of the lec. 
ture hall it replaces. 

Free organ recitals for the public to be 
presented by Claire Coci, official organist 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
will be held in the auditorium every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday afternoon 
from 3 to 4 p.m. 

Construction was made possible by a 
grant from the estate of the late Grace 
Rainey Rogers, philanthropist and art 
patron. The grant was supplemented by 
private funds of the museum. 
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italian Workshop Directed by American 
The second session of the Positano Art 
Workshop, April 1-Oct. 1, conducted at 
the small fishing village of Positano, on 
the Mediterranean, near Naples and Capri, 
will be under the direction of the Amer- 
jean painter, Randall Morgan. The session 
js open to advanced painters, beginning 
students and amateurs, and continental 
painters and designers will participate in 
conferences. An exhibition, “Art in De- 
sign,” is planned for the last week-end 
in July, under the joint chairmanship of 
Robert Mango and Paul McCobb, noted 
Italian and American designers. 

Mr. Morgan, who has been painting in 
Italy for the past seven years, is repre- 
sented in the United States in the Whitney 
Museum, the Barnes Collection in Phila- 
delphia, and in the Detroit, Toledo and 
St. Louis museums. 


British Art in Crystal 

Steuben Glass inspired a new collaboration 
between modern artists and artisans when 
it recently commissioned 20 British artists 
to make designs for a group of crystal 
vases, plaques and open bowls. These de- 
signs were then engraved on the crystal 
by Steuben technicians. The results have 
been on view in the garden court of the 
New York Steuben office. Among the 
artists who participated in the enterprise 
are Graham Sutherland, John Piper, Cecil 
Beaton, Jacob Epstein, Lucian Freud, 
Oliver Messel and Matthew Smith. 


“THE MYSTERIES OF HUMAN NATURE 


AND THE UNIVERSE" 
Revealed through SYMBOLIC ART, 
by Columba Krebs 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOU 
CAN TRY AGAIN FOR OTHER PICTURES, 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Send for free descriptive literature 
SYMBOLART CO., 55 Glenwood Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 
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BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR + MAINE 


IT MODELS 
LIKE CLAY— 


HARDENS 
INTO METAL! 
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at leading dealers 


send 10c for 
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the sculp-metal company 
701-F Investment Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Lumiframes 
Pol 


One man hese of original oils by Berth- 
old M. Herko. Landscapes, still lifes. 
Starting May 15 at the Lightolier Gal- 
leries. Collection displayed in Lumiframes, 
new illuminated frame in standard sizes 
or custom models, 


LIGHTOLIER 
Il E. 36th Street, New York City 
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Sir Jacob Epstein: “Rita”. To be sold at 
Parke-Bernet May 19. 


Auction Calendar 


May 19 & 20, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Saleen, A sale 
of Oriental art from the property of an eastern 
art museum, the collection of William K. Ryan, 
Washington, D. C. & other owners, including deco- 
rated Chinese porcelains, sculpture and carvings, 
tables, screens and oriental furniture, scroll paint- 
ings and other decorative objects. Exhibition from 
May 15. 


May 20 & 21, 1:45 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. A sale 
of oil paintings from the I7th to 20th centuries, 
French, English furniture & decorations from property 
of Mrs. Edward Phillip Le Veen, Jamaica Estates, 
L. I., & other owners. Exhibition from May 18 


May 19, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale of 
modern paintings, drawings & prints & sculpture, 
including a bronze group by Rodin & a head by 
Epstein, from private collections. Among the paint- 
ings will be Renoir's ‘Maison dans les Arbres'', 

Degas' "Femme Nue Debout'’ & other works by 
Boudin, Utrillo, Marsh, Bouguerau, Inness & Vollon. 
Exhibition from May 15. 


May 21, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. A sale of 18th century French furniture, 
porcelains, glassware, silver & rugs from the prop- 
erty of Mrs. W. V. B. Findley & the late Dr. David 
Franklin of Baltimore, Md. & other owners. Exhibition 
from May 15. 


May 27, || A.M. Plaza Art Galleries. A sale of fur- 
niture & decorations to close out several estates. 
Exhibition from May 25 


May 27 & 28, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale 
of American & English furniture, silver, porcelains & 
oriental rugs belonging to Robert Vose White, Rum- 
son, N. J. & other owners, Exhibition from May 2l. 


June 2 & 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale 
of English & other furniture & decorations from vari- 
ous owners. Exhibition from May 28. 


Flowers in Costume 


Gay flowers—roses, poppies, bluebells, for- 
get-me-nots— adorn spring and summer 
feminine fashions of a century in an exhi- 
bition, Flowers in Costume and Decorative 
Paintings, which has just opened to the 
public in The Costume Institute at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The exhibit 
will continue through July 29. The cos- 
tumes are shown in two remodeled gal- 
leries at the entrance to the new Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, and are dis- 
played in conjunction with the auditor- 
ium’s opening. 

Sixteen dresses selected for display pre- 
sent an historical summary of styles and 
floral decoration of cotton costumes from 
the 1750’s to the 1880’s in America and 
France. Decorative floral panels and over- 
door paintings—-the majority of them 
French of the period of Louis XVI — and 
porcelain statuettes decorated with flowers 
enhance the garden-like effect of the 
exhibit. 


Just Arrived from Sweden 


Artists 
Manikin 


—and se 
low 


priced 
tee! 


Here’s a Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 


at your lecal dealer or order from 


Ce 
ART! ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc 
BROWN J 2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N.Y 


AMERICA'S LARGEST ART SUPPLY-CENTER 


WRITE TODAY for your 
copy. Send your name, address, 


and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


€. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ely order on business stationery. 


FRAMES 


. Levowtional or madi. 
your avvrle to Ad, 


Cafe moat 
Athens Lumber (6, ne Atkins 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 


5 Union Square 



















































































































AKRON, OHIO 

Institute To June 6: 3lst Ann'l. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute To June 7: 19th Upper Hud- 
son Regional. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum To May 23: Latin Amer. 

Univ. May |7-June 7: Lamar Dodd. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum To June 28: Old Master Prts.; 
To June 20: Vytlacil; Leizman. 

Walters Gallery To June 6: Japanese 
Arts. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Frank Perls From May 24: Tamayo. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To May 28: 20 Young Italians. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To May 29: 
Tobey. 

Childs Prints, Ptgs. 

Doll & Richards To May 22: Tseng, 
Hsien-Chi; May 24-June 5: G. Perera. 

Institute To June 20: C. Hopkinson. 

Mirski To May 26: W. Barnet. 


Prts. 


M. Graves, M. 


Shore Studio May: Group. 
Vose May: F. V. Smith 
BRISTOL, VA. 


Intermont Coll. May: Ann‘! Regional. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Assoc. May 24-June 14: New Work 
in Stained Glass. 

Hunter Gallery May: Pre-Columbian. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Arts Club To June 15: J. Miro; J. 
Guerrero. 

Brown To June 4: J. Fabion. 

Chi. Galleries Assn. May: A. Turtle; 


W. F. McCaughey. 
414 May: M. Hoskins. 
Holmes’ May: B. Burkert. 
Institute To May 24: F. C. Bartlett. 
Lawson May: Tourtelot; M. Carter 
Linn May: C. & G. Cohen. 
Mandel May: Dunes of Porter County. 
Nelson To June 10: C. K. May. 
Oehlschlaeger May: L. Bosa. 
Pub. Library May: J. F. Richardson; 
M. Horn. 
Rafilson May: R. Watson. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum To June 13: 36th Ann'l. 
COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
Mirell May: C. T. Tingler. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Arts Center To June 15: Kokoschka. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Museum May: M. Hartley. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Gallery May: Art League Ann'l. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum May: Steinberg; 25th Ann'l; 
Young Coll. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal Gallery To June 6: 20 Amer. 


tgs 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute May: Alumni Biennial. 

Reece May: J. Rau. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Center To June 6: Flower Ptgs; Stu- 
dent Show. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


Institute May: Detroit Art Directors. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Museum May: "'I.M.O. Exhibit." 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Atheneum To May 23: Conn. Academy. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Museum To May 23: Cont. Ital. Prts. 
Cont. Arts To May 23: Europ. Ptg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Institute To June 13: Prts. Biennial. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery May: G. Grosz. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 

Univ. May: Louisville Ann'l. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center To June 6: Good Design. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Cowie May: C. Forsythe. 

Hatfield May: G. Gluckmann. 

Landau May: G. Leufert; P. Schindler. 

Univ. May: Students’ Show. 

Unitarian Church To May 23: Art Fes- 
tival. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To May 26: Graphics: 
To June 7: Japanese Arts. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Institute To May 22: Childrens Ann'l. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute May: Prt., Drwg. Biennial; To 
June 13: Ancient Arts of the Andes. 


Univ. To June 15: Cubism; African 
Sculpture. 

Walker To May 25: Harnett & His 
School. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Museum oo 2. June 20: Weol. Societ 
NEWARK, 
Museum _* ” Early Crosses; Latin 


Amer. Antiquities. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Museum May 22-Sept. 

trospective. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum May: A. Weschler 

NEW YORK, N, Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To June 27: 
Nat'l Prt. Annual. 


38 


19: Benton re- 


sculp. 


Calendar Of Exhibitions 


City of N. Y. (5th at 
"Coney Island"; G. Grant. 

Cnr Union (Cooper Sq.) To June 

Cont. Enamels. 

hemes (5th at 88) May: Younger 
American Painters. 

Jewish (5th at 92) To July |: 
Biblical Folk Art. 

Metropolitan {5th at 82) To May 23: 
Sargent, Whistler and Mary Cassatt; 
Baroque Musical Instruments. 

Modern (I! W 53) To June 6: Vuillard; 
From May 19: J. Lipchitz. 

Nat'l Academy (5th at 89) May: 
N.A.W.A, Annual. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W 79) May 
-* ane 23: N.Y.C. Schools Art Pro- 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) To May 
23: 10 Women Artists. 

Whitney (10 W 8) To May 23: 19th 
C. American Ptg. 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To May 22: 
A. Blanch; To May 29: G. Cuneo; 
May 24-June 5: D. Lee. 

A.C.A. (63 E 57) To May 22: Detroit 
Artists; May 24-June 5: ‘53 Com- 
petition Winners. 


103) May: 


Amer. 


Alan (32 E 65) May 18-June II: C. 

Williamson. 

eee 1216 E 45) To June 18: 
Bartuska. 


Antoville (105 W 72) To May 26: R. 
Huber. 
Argent (67 E 59) From May I7: Mass. 


Artists. 
Artists’ (851 Lex. at 64) To May 20: 
_— May 22-June 10: M. 


Asi tas W 57) May: Student Con- 
Babcock (38 E 57) May: 19th & 20th 


. Amer. 

Barbizon, Little (Lex. & 63) May: H. 
Campbell. 

we Plaza (58th & 6th) To 
20: A Scriabine; Russian Group. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) May: 
Father & Son—Rothbort. 

o- enicht {61 E 57) May: S. Adler. 

by-Birch (21 E 63) To May 22: M. 

yy i eo May 24-June 30: Ptgs. of 
Young Collectors. 

Caravan (132 E 65) May: B. Abbott. 

= (937 3rd) May: Peruvian 


Carstairs (11 E 57) To June 18: Cont. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

Chapellier (48 E 57) May: L. Bon- 
homme; Early Amer. Ptrs. 

City Center (131 W $5) May: 


Cont. 
ils. 
M. Clapp (170 E 75) To May 28: 
Sculp. Group 
Coeval (100 W 56) To May 29: G. 
Press. 
Congress for Jewish Culture (25 E 78) 
From May 17: 34 Jewish Artists. 
Congress House (15 E 84) To June |5: 
C. Lieberman. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To May 
28: Alumni. 

Cooper (313 W 53) To May 28: M. 
Bornstein. 

Copain (ist & 50th) May: Group. 

Coronet (106 E 60) May: Cont. Fr. 

Creative (108 W 56) To May 2!: H. 
Feldman; L. Lieb. 

Crespi (205 E 58) May 17-29: Group. 

Davis (231 E 60) May 1!7-June 5: V. 
Delacorte. 

de Braux (131 E 55) May 24-June 19: 
C. Schurr; C. Roederer. 

Downtown (32 E 51) To May 22: 1790- 
1850 Amer. 

Durlacher (1! E 57) To May 29: |. R. 
Pereira. 

Duveen (18 E 79) May: Old Masters. 

Egan (46 E 57) To May 27: F. Kline; 
May 24-June 19: A. Siskind. 

— (969 Mad. at 76) May: 


May 


rou 

Eighth St. (33 W 8) To May 23: 
an Ptrs.; May 24-June 21: Art 
oir. 


Feig! (601 Mad.) To May 26: F. Govan. 
Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. Price. 
a Assoc. (41 E 57) May: Fr. 
rf. 
Fried (6 E 65) To May 22: P. Dorazio. 
Friedman (20 E 49) May: Vern Mock. 
Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) May: Fr. 
Graphics. 
Gallery East (7 Ave. A) May: Group. 
at = 47A (47 Ave. A) May: M-R 
af. 


Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) To June 
5: Hansegger. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) To May 
20: E. Spiro; J. N. Rosenberg. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex.) To 
May 22: Latin Amer. Prts. 

Ganso (125 E 57) May 22: Closing. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 
May 2I: J. Meigs; May 18-28: O. 
Wieghorst. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) To 
June 8: "Architect's Choice." 

Hacker (24 W 58) May: S. Kaner. 

Hammer (51 E 57) Amer. & Europ. 


Hansa (70 . 2) rh a me Group. 
Hartert (22 E : & Amer. 
Korn (63 E si) sap os OF: N. Gut- 


Hewitt (18 E 69) To May 21: W. Cham- 
berlain. 
ee & Adier (270 Park at 47) Amer. 


tgs. 

Hudson Pk. Br. Lib. May: R. DeCar- 
avas. 

Jackson (22 E 66) May 18-June 12: 


Group. 
Jacobi (46 W 52) To May 22: B. Benno. 
Janis (15 E 57) To May 24: Fr. Masters. 
Karlis (35 E 60) Amer. Ptgs. 
Karnig (19/2 E 62) To May 22: Amer. 
Group; From May 24: C. Metcalf. 
Kennedy (785 5th ‘a 59) May: "A 
Nation is Born. 
Knoedler (14 E 57) To May 28: M. 
Heade; F. Lane. 
Kolean (42 W 57) May: Group. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) May 1!7- June 
Il: Fr. & Amer. 
Korman (835 Mad. at 69) May: Group. 
Kottler (108 E 57) gi Group. 
° 


Kraushaar (32 E 57) May 29: J. 
Heliker. 
Lilliput (231'/2 Eliz.) Sun. & Wed. 3-7: 


Summer Quarterly. 

Loft (302 E 45) To June 8: Group. 

Lucas (3 E 28) Prints, Maps. 

Matisse (41 E 57) May: Group. 

Matrix (26 St. Marks Pi.) May 18- 
June 5: S. Zimmerman, 

Mi Chou (320-B W 81) May: Chinese 
Artists. 

Midtown (17 E 57) To May 29: W. 


Thon, 
(55 E 57) 17-29: A. 


Milch 
Schwieder Group. 

Myers (32 W 58) To May 20: H. Levit; 
May 2I-June 4: A. Galdikas. 

Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) May: 
Open Oil Show. 

New Art Circle (41 E 57) Group. 

New (601 Mad. at 57) To May 22: 
S. Moy. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) May: Old Masters. 

Newman (150 Lex. at 30) [8th & Early 
19th C. 

Newton (I! E 57) To May 31: R. A. 
Hertzberg. 

NY Circ. Lib. of Ptgs. (640 Mad. at 
60) May: ‘Paris in the Spring." 

Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Fr. Ptgs. 

Parsons (15 E 57) To June 5: H. 


May 


Weber. 
Passedoit (121 E 57) To May 29: ‘'The 
Ripe Years." 
Weol. 


ns Brush (16 E 10) To Sept.: 


ow. 

Perdalma (110 E 57) May: Group. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To May 22: 
T. Nivola; May 24-June 26: Group. 

Perils (32 E Roe May 1!7-June 25: Sec- 
tion Ill, Mod. Fr. 

Portraits (136 E 57) May 1!9-June 30: 
Cont. Portrait Ptrs. 

Rehn (683 5th at 54) May 24-June 26: 


Group 
May 27: A. 


Roko (si Grnwich) To 
Rosenberg (20 E 79) May: Fr. & Amer. 


Freilich. 


Rosenthal (B'way at 13) May 17-28: 
Hollister. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) May: Mod. Ptgs. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) May 22-Sept. 3: 


Summer fant. 
Salpeter (42 E 57) To May 29: L. 
Ribak. 


B. Schaefer (32 E 57) To May 22: B. 
Chaet; May 24-June 12: U. of Ar- 
kansas Faculty. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) To May 
22: D. Robbins. 

Sculptors (141 W 53) May: Fingesten; 
Hitzberger. 

Schoneman (63 E 57) To May 28: K. 


Schlageter; From May 24: Mod. Fr. 
sony (708 Lex. at 57) May: African 
culp 


Seligmann (5 E 57) May 18-June 2: 

olick. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) May: M. Van 
Blarcom Mem'l. 

Stable a 7th at 58) May: Cont. Bel- 
gian P 

Tanager "ts0 E 10) To June 5: Group. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
To June |: Prizewinners. 

Tibor de Nagy (206 E 53) To May 29: 
A. Leslie. 

(115 E 34) To May 29: J. 
Bilander. 

Town (26 W 8) May: Prints. 

Urban Gallery (19 E 76) May: Group. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To May 22: Rodin; 
May 25-June 26: Group. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E 57) May: 
Mod. Fr.; Cont. Amer. 

Village Center (44 W II) To May 29: 
H. Gerardia. 

Viviano (42 E 57) May: Mod. Ptgs. & 


culp. 

Walker (117 E 57) May: Europ. & Amer. 

Wash. Sq. To June 14: Outdoor Show. 

Wellons (70 E 56) To May 22: M. Bonn, 
sculp. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To June 5: 
Jonynas. 


Wildenstein (19 E 64) To May 30: v. 
Laks; Fr. Group 
Wilterd (23 W 56) May-!8-June 5: 


Gro 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) To May 29: Swiss 
Artists. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum To May 24: A. Yunkergy 

PASADENA, CAL. Z 

Institute oe June 5: Society of Antists, 
From May 21: G. McComas. : 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To June 6: Per Krohg; Come 
petition Work. 

Alliance May: V. Dornbach; V. Foulke; = 
May 19-June 13: J. Marin; J. House, © 

de Braux May 1[8-June 12: T. Kerg, 

Dubin Cont. Ptgs. 

Hendler To May 29: Yvonne Thomas, 

Lush To June 4: S. Wheeler. 

Mack & Sons May: Drummond, Nixon, 
Douglas. 

Print Club To May 28: oe t" Prts, 

Schurz Foundation May: B. Krauskopf, 

Sketch Club To May 23: Oil Ann'l, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Inst. May: Nat'l High School 
Ann'l. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum May: G. Thompson, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To May 23: Oregon Artists, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

3 Arts May: H. Davis. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

Museum May 26-June 15: F. J. Mather, 
Jr., Memorial. 

READING, PA. 

Museum May: Prints (Bklyn. Soc, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Gallery May: Rochester- Finger Lakes 
Ann'l. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum May: R. Weissauer, 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assn. May: Rev. H. Smith. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To May 24: 20th C. Graphics; 
May: Hallmark Awards. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Museum May: Inst. Students. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Area Arts To May 21: K. Stiles. 

De Young To June 20: U. Grazioiti; 
Thru June: Masterpieces of Pre-Col- 
umbian Gold. 

Gump's To May 27: W. Thiebaud. 

Museum To July 4: R. Dufy Mem'l; 
= 2\-June 13: Mid-Century Fr, 
tg. 

Studio 44 To May 27: G. Woo; C, 
Ortmann. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum To May 23: W. Dole; To June 
13: S. Cal. Ptrs.; Amer. Impression- 
ism. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Acad. May: Gulf Coast Ann'l. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum To June 6: The Tenebrosi; 
Weol. Ann'l, 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center May: lowa Show. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke To June 6: 4 College 
Faculty Show. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum To June 13: Conn. Valley 
Show; May 23-June 20: Spring Pur- 
chase Ann'l. 

Smith Museum May: Cont. Amer Pigs. 

STAMFORD, CONN. 

Long Ridge To June 4: N. Lorne. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


a 








Museum May: ‘Popular Art in the 
U.S."'; F. Gardner Mem'l; P. Abate. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum May: Area Ann'l. 


TORONTO, CANADA 

Gallery May: Graphic Society; May 2l- 
June 20: 4 Canadians. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook May: Cont. 
Ann'l. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor May: Student 
Show, 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

Compass Room To May 22: K. Zerbe. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran May: R. Gates. 

National May: C. Dale Coll.; 
wald Coll.; Prts. 

Phillips To June 30: M. Graves; Eski- 
mo Carvings. 

Smithsonian May: N. Twedt; Dollology 
Club; Miniature Soc. Ann’l. 

Wash. Univ. To June 9: R. Lyon. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Kipnis To May 26: The Dance in Art. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Gallery To June 13: B. Morisot & Her 
Circle. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Ganso Opening June 12. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum May: Religious Prts. 


Art Digest 


Amer. Indian 


L. Rosen- 
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Do you know 


bout these outstand- 


¥ 


the literature 


of Art? 


r you want to spend $1.00 or $35.00 
ether you are interested in the history 
some special phase of art, in guidebooks, 
collections of reproductions, or in source 
terial for your own designs, you will want 
ral of these HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
RESS books for your permanent library. 

















T HISTORY: If you know what you like and 
to know more about what you like: how it grew, 
it was intended, the effect it has had on art and 
our culture, these are the books for you. 


> Early Netherlandish Painting. Erwin Panofsky 
“one of the greatest living historians of art. His two 
dsome volumes . . . inaugurate a new era in the 
derstanding and enjoyment of early Netherlandish 
inting.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. He traces the 
h of this important school from the “pre-Eycki- 
" through the Master of Flémalle, Jan and Hubert 
Eyck, and Roger van der Weyden, to the opening 
the 16th century. Magnificent plates—many of them 
therto unavailable. Vol. I, Text, xvi + 573 pages, 
atispiece + 66 ills. Vol. II, Plates, xxvi + 496 ills. 
2 volumes, 9 x 12, $35.00 


> Space, Time and Architecture. By Sigfried Gie- 
The classic of modern architectural literature . . . 

a new, revised third edition, containing a new chapter 
Mies van der Robe, a new section on Gropius in 
ica, and chapters on Perspective and Urbanism and 
Sixtus V and the Planning of Baroque Rome. More 

n 70 new illustrations. 778 pages, 458 ills. $12.50 


> Alexander and John Robert Cozens. By Alexan- 

Oppé, with a reprint of Alexander Cozens’ “‘A New 
hod of Assisting the Invention in Drawing Original 
npositions of Landscape.” This long-awaited study 
two of the most influential of English water-color 
inters (by a scholar and enthusiast who has played a 
uding part in securing their now widespread recogni- 
m) throws much new light on the lives of the father 
son, and on their methods of work. Many of the 
mwings have never been reproduced before. xii + 196 
es, 16 figures. in text, 48 plates. $6.00 


Richard Wilson. By W. G. Constable, Curator of 
ings, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The first full- 
ale biography, and a complete catalogue raisonné. 

+ 306 pages, 364 ills. $12.50 


»A History of Spanish Painting. By Chandler 
thjon Post. Vol. XI of this masterpiece of scholar- 
tip. The Valencian School in the Early Renaissance. 

+ 484 pages, 203 plates. $20.00 


> David to Delacroix. By Walter Friedlaender. The 

ic account of French painting in the first half of the 
mth century. Emphasizes the development of the two 
rrelated trends, the Poussinist and the Rubenist. 
i + 136 pages, 83 ills. $6.00 


? Revolution and Tradition in Modern American 
By John I. H. Baur. A pellucid account of our 

n modern art—and its recent currents. “An epoch- 
ng book.” Paul J. Sachs. 170 pages. 199 ills. $6.50 


> The Enduring Art of Japan. By Langdon War- 
* “Opens such doors of understanding on Japanese 
artists and people in general that it is practically a 
bus for anyone interested in Japan.”—N. Y. Times 
00k Review. 113 pages, 92 ills. $6.50 


Handbook of the Greek Collection. By Gisela 
» A. Richter. The story of Greek civilization and art, 
bid in 150 pages of text and with over 850 photographs 
works of art and craftsmanship. Cloth, $12.50 














Tekeolitiuytirorcace 


BOOKS OF REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HANDBOOKS: For as little as a dollar each, you 
can now build an authoritative collection of books, full 
of reproductions and with commentary by acknowledged 
experts. All of these enduring books were compiled 
under the auspices either of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, or of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. All 
are profusely illustrated with fine halftone reproductions 
of museum paintings, sculpture, etc. Some have color 
prints as well. 


la> Costumes from the Forbidden City. By A. Priest. 
Ch’ing Dynasty robes. 56 ills. Paper, $1.50 


2a> The Lewisohn Collection. A catalogue of the 
paintings, water colors, drawings, prints, and sculpture 
shown in a special exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1951. Foreword by Francis Henry Taylor. 
Intro. by Theodore Rousseau, Jr. 86 pages, 59 ills. 
(4 in color). Paper, $2.50 


3a> American Sculpture 1951: A National Competi- 
tive Exhibition. Foreword by R. B. Hale. 49 pp. of 
plates. Paper, $2.00 
4a> American Water Colors—Drawings and Prints, 
1952—A National Competitive Exhibition. Foreword 
by R. B. Hale and R. J. McKinney. 56 ills. Paper, $2.00 


S5a> Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Works in the 
Metropolitan Museum with quotations from the Bible, 
arranged by A. T. Gardner. 35 ills. $1.00 


6a> Japanese Prints from the Henry L. Phillips Col- 
lection. By A. Priest. 53 ills., one in color. Paper, $2.25 


Za> Van Gogh: Paintings and Drawings. Catalogue 
with an article by Daniel Catton Rich and notes by 
Theodore Rousseau, Jr. 96 pages, 59 ills. (4 in color). 


Paper, $2.50 
8a> Roman Portraits. By Gisela M. A. Richter. 56 
pages of ills. Paper, $2.00 


9a> The Cloisters: The Building and the Collection 
of Mediaeval Art in Fort Tryon Park. By James J. 
Rorimer. 11th edition, revised and enlarged. 88 ills. + 
3 plans, map. $3.00 


10a> John Singleton Copley: American Portraits. 
By B. N. Parker and A. B. Wheeler. 210 ills. $7.50 


lla> American Painters of the 20th Century. Intro. 
by Robert B. Hale. 8 color plates, 96 ills. Paper, $3.00 


12a> Chinese Patterned Silks. By Pauline Simmons. 
48 ills. F: Paper, $1.50 


13a> Catalogue of Italian, Spanish and Byzantine 
Paintings. By Harry B. Wehle. 315 ills. Paper, $3.50 
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14a> Catalogue of Early Flemish, Dutch and Ger- 
man Paintings. By Harry B. Wehle and M. Salinger. 
169 ills. Paper, $3.50 


BOOKS FOR DESIGNERS: 
source material . . . and principles. 


lb> The Modulor. By Le Corbusier. A vital new 
measuring system based on the proportions of the hu- 
man body and on mathematics. Essentially practical, it 
can be applied to problems of proportion, design, pre- 
fabrication and mass production. 243 pages, illustrated 
throughout. $5.00 


2b> Snow Crystals. By Ukichiro Nakaya. Nearly 
2,000 magnificent photographs of natural and man- 
made snow crystals. $10.00 


3b> A Grammar of Chinese Lattice. By Daniel S. 
Dye. More than 1200 lattice designs. $6.00 


BOOKS FOR ARCHEOLOGISTS ...AND 
TRAVELERS 


le> The Tomb of Hetep-heres, Mother of Cheops: 
Giza Necropolis II. By George Andrew Reisner. Com- 
pleted and revised by William Stevenson Smith. The 
tomb of Queen Hetep-heres contained the finest crafts- 
manship of one of the great culminating periods of 
Egyptian culture. The excavation and reconstruction of 
this material represents perhaps the most brilliant 
achievement of modern archaeological method. This is 
the first full report on that work—a fascinating book. 
With 55 plates + 148 figures. $35.00 


2c> A History of the Giza Necropolis: I. By George 
Andrew Reisner. This history of the site and the re- 
search carried out on it, the topography, with descrip- 
tion of the buildings and their decorations, sets the 
stage for The Tomb of Hetep-heres. 325 figures in 
text, 75 collotype plates, 6 folded maps. $35.00 


3c> Roman Gaul. By Olwen Brogan. 250 pages, with 
35 drawings by Edgar Holloway, 27 halftones. $4.25 


4c> The Ancient City of Athens: Its Topography 
and Monuments. By Ida Thallon Hill. An up-to-date 
picture of ancient Athens. Plans, model, photo, sketches. 

$5.00 
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from this outstanding list of 
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Spires of Ghent recall the colorful past 


Castle at Walzin 


belgium 


---only 14 hours from New York 
to the heart of Europe 
via SABENA 


After a smooth over-the-weather flight in a big SABENA 
Super DC-6, you land in Brussels ready for an unforget- 
table visit to fascinating Belgium. Here you'll find so many 
things to see and do! Art treasures of fabulous value, 
mediaeval castles intermingled with all that is modern... 
smart hotels and shops in the big cities... luxury resorts 
on the seacoast and in the Ardennes. Food unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. 

Find out about SABENA’s liberal stopover plan ena- 
bling you to see many other cities, after your Belgian 
visit—one ticket all the way through. 


The Royal Sabena 


Roomiest, most luxurious airliners in first class transatlan- 

tic service, Full-reclining air sleeper lounge chairs. Spa- 

cious berths at slight extra cost. Finest service and cuisine. 
SABENA operates the world's first and 

only scheduled international 


HELICOPTER PASSENGER SERVICE 


i russels with: 
rn Antwerp and Liege in Belgium 
Bonn and Cologne in Germany 
Maastricht and Rotterdam in Holland 
Lille in France a 
...downtown to downtown... 
Through bookings from the U.S.A. to include helicopter 
service out of Brussels to any of these cities 


Chicago « 


1CHIGAN 


Gay seaside resorts dot the Belgian coast ~ 


TOURIST SERVICE a la SABENA 


Thoroughly comfortable service on a more economical * 
basis. Reclining chairs, excellent meals. 


Send for booklets about Belgium. 


For reservations, and full information regarding SABENA \ 
Service, see your Travel Agent, or 
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422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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